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RELIGION AND RATIONALITY. 


(With Special Reference to Dr. Otto’s “Idea of the Holy”).* 
By W. R. Boyce Gibson, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Melbourne. 


RUDOLF OTTO’S work, entitled “The Idea of the Holy,” 
was first published in its original German form in 191%. Since 
then it has passed through thirteen editions, and the appendices are 
now relegated to a separate volume. The English translation by 
John Harvey, Lecturer in Philosophy in the University of Birming- 
ham, was published by the Oxford University Press in 1923. 


The sub-title to the book declares it to be “An enquiry into the 
non-rational factor in the idea of the divine and its relation to the 
rational.” By non-rational Otto does not mean unknowable. “To 
know and to understand conceptually,” we read (ch. 16) are two 
different things.” We may and must, in some sense, know the non- 
rational. An object is rational for Otto just in so far as it can be 
thought in clear conceptual terms, and it is his contention that the 
religious object in its primitive and most fundamental form cannot 
be truly thought in this way. According to him Orthodox Chris- 
tianity is still rationalistic in this important particular that it 
either excludes the non-rational element from its notion of God or 
entirely subordinates it, thereby overlooking what is unique in 
religious experience, and the very essence of religion. 


Religious perception, according to Otto, has one main object: 
The Holy. The holy is more than the rational, in particular more 
than the moral, which is a form of the rational. Indeed, in its 
origins, “holy” pointed exclusively to an irrational element, neither 
rational nor moral. Thus in its primitive meaning the “holy” 
stood for something which, though still in some sense knowable, 
was none the less ineffable and beyond the grasp of the logical con- 
cept. This extra in the meaning of “holy” beyond and above the 
rational and the good Otto proposes to call the numinous, a word 
coined from the Latin “numen” (meaning, supernatural divine 
power), as “ominous” is from “omen.” The numinous state in 
and through which the experience of the holy is alone possible is the 
essentially and specifically religious state. 


*Originally read as a paper before the Melbourne Branch of the Liberal 
Churchmen’s Union. 
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The numinous object, the holy, in its primitive form, not only 
allures and fascinates the soul, but excites in it also feelings of awe, 
or rather of awefulness, and it may be of dread or even horror. We 
are faced by what is intrinsically uncanny, eerie, weird, and all ex- 
planations of the origins of religion which ignore this primitive 
feeling and experience of dread go astray from the outset. The 
religion of primitive man has its roots in daemonic dread (p. 16), 
though in its completer development the numinous emotion reaches 
far further and takes in various new emergent factors. To such ex- 
perience we cannot give rational expression in terms of concepts or 
ideas, but only through what Otto calls “ideograms.” Ideograms 
are closer to the actual in its individuality, and they reflect more 
directly the movements of feeling and imagination. Thus when, 
under the stress of daemonic dread, we speak of the “wrath” of God, 
“wrath” is just the ideogram of a unique emotional moment in re- 
ligious experience, daunting, awe-inspiring, emphatically ungentle. 
“Something supra-rational,” we read (Eng. Tr. p. 19), “throbs and 
gleams, palpable and visible, in the ‘Wrath of God, prompting to a 
sense of terror that no natural anger can arouse.” We have here 
the mystical impression of something overpowering and unapproach- 
able, of a presence at once urgent and majestic. Our God is “a 
consuming fire,” a “tremendous lover,” a “hound of heaven.” 


The numinous is not only an object of dread and awe, but also 
provokes stupor, blank wonder, astonishment, and it is from this 
viewpoint that we must seek to understand the nothingness, the 
void and emptiness to which mystics so frequently allude. The 
“void” of the Eastern, like the “nothing” of the western mystic is 
a numinous ideogram for this sense of religious wonder. Otto re- 
interprets in this connexion the well-known view of Schleiermacher 
that the fundamental religious sentiment is that of “dependence.” 
Schleiermacher failed to realise, we are told, that this feeling, as 
religious, has anuminous foundation. It is essentially the emotion 
of a creature, abashed and overwhelmed by its own nothingness, in 
contrast to that which is supreme above all creatures. The more 
tational elements in the conception of dependence, have their root 
in this irrational and ineffable experience. 


And yet this daemonic-divine object, the source of dread and 
even horror, allures with a potent charm. Though bewildered and 
confounded we are none the less captivated and entranced. We are 
daunted and yet fascinated, and this contrast, we read, is “at once 
the strangest and most noteworthy phenomenon in the whole history 
of religion.” (Eng. Tr. p. 31). Further, if, as so often happens, 
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we sink back upon negatives in the attempt to express the ineffablo 
ideally, we are not to suppose, any more than in the case of the 
Buddhist Nirvana, that there is no positive experience and content 
underlying the negative expression. On the contrary. The pos- 
itive content of the ineffable may be “firmly grasped, thoroughly 
understood, and profoundly appreciated purely in, with, and from 
the feeling itself.” It is only conceptually that Nirvana is a nega- 
tion. To the votary of Buddhism it may be rapture and bliss un- 
speakable. (id. pp. 34, 39). 

It is essential, of course, that ideograms should not be misused. 
Thus “wrath,” “fire,” “fury,” are excellent symbols for the non- 
rational element of awefulness. But if such symbols are taken as 
concepts, we get the anthropomorphisms of mere mythology. And 
if speculation follows, based upon such concepts, the result, says 
Otto, not too kindly, is the pseudo-science of theosophy. “For the 
characteristic mark of all theosophy is just this: having confounded 
analogical and figurative ways of expressing feeling with rational 
concepts, it then systematizes them, and out of them spins, like a 
monstrous web, a ‘science of God.’” 


Otto has referred to this numinous experience as specifically 
religious. But the numinous has offshoots in other realms as well. 
Music, and Art generally, has its non-rational aspects and factors. 
Moreover the non-rational element in music constitutes the real 
musical content, which is not drawn originally from the ordinary 
human emotions at all. Musical feeling may here and there run 
parallel to these, but it is none the less, “wholly other.” Otto con- 
tinues the analysis thus (id. p. 49): “Music arouses in us an ex- 
perience and vibrations of mood, that are quite specific in kind 
and must simply be called ‘musical’” . . But “the rise and fall 
and manifold variations of this experience exhibit—though again 
only in part—definite if figurative analogies and correspondence 
with our ordinary non-musical emotional states, and so can call 
these into consciousness and blend with them. If this happens, 
the specific ‘music-consciousness’ is thereby rationalized or schema- 
tized, and the resulting complex mood is as it were a fabric in which 
the general human feelings and emotional states constitute the warp, 
and the non-rational music feelings the woof.” The song, as we 
hear it sung, is music rationalised. As such it may have its justi- 
fication. But if the fundamental, the non-rational element is 
forgotten, or subordinated, all true perspective goes. Thus pro- 
gramme-music, on Otto’s view, is illegitimate, since it disregards 
the main truth that the inner content of music is something unique 


/ 
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and mysterious. We cannot thus make out of musical tones a lan- 
guage to recount the fortunes of men without abolishing the auto- 
nomy of music. 


The numinous in Art may find a very varied expression. We 
realise it directly through silence, darkness and empty distance, 
indirectly through the sublime and the magical. As regards the 
directer means, silence is to the ear what darkness is to the eye and 
emptiness to the touch, and through these negations “silence,” 
“darkness,” and the “void,” the transcendent becomes in a measure 
actual. Otto refers here to Chinese painting where “it has almost 
become a special art to paint empty space, to make it palpable, and 
to develope variations upon this singular theme.” As regards the 
indirecter means of expression, we may cite the case of Gothic 
Architecture which, of all architectural types, is the most numinous, 
partly for its sublimity, but also for another reason. Gothic draws 
upon a strain inherited from primitive magic. But the magical 
is but a crude form of the numinous which great art purifies and 
ennobles. Hence for the full effect of the Gothic style, magic is too 
poor a word. “The tower of the Cathedral of Ulm,” says Otto, 
ig emphatically not ‘magical,’ it is nwminous.” 

Otto traces the numinous in the Old and in the New Testa- 
ment. He holds that in the O.T. the numinous is the basis upon 
which, and the setting within which the ethical and rational mean- 
ing is consummated. In Isaiah we see revealed most clearly the 
intimate mutual interpenetration of the numinous with the rational 
and moral, though it is in the 38th Chapter of the Book of Job 
that we find it displayed in its purest and comyletest form. Again, 
when Jacob, and Moses set apart places (Bethel, the Burning 
Bush) as “holy,” they bear witness to the presence of “primal num- 
inous awe.” They have discovered genuine haunted places at 
which there is something eerie. So “Yahweh haunts his holy 
temple” (Habakkuk, ii. 20 which in the Authorised and Revised 
Versions runs “the Lord is in his holy temple”). And Psalm 
xxvi. 8, where we read of “the place where thine honour [Revised 
Version ‘glory’] dwelleth,” and should be translated rather as “the 
places haunted by Thy Majesty.” The Shekinah is properly the 
haunting presence of Yahweh in the Temple at Jerusalem. 

Turning to the N.T. Otto finds the “numinous” underlying 
Christ’s Kingdom of Heaven, the predestination convictions of Paul 
and the “pneuma” of John; and he points here very appositely, to 
the essential difference between Hegel’s view of spirit and John’s. 
Hegel, he tells us, is fond of referring to John’s “God is a spirit,” 
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and counts Christianity the highest because the most spiritual 
religion. But to Hegel Spirit is the Absolute Reason. John’s 
“pneuma” is the utterly mysterious Being who surpasses all the 
reason of the natural man. It is that “which bloweth where it 
listeth.” 

We must bear in mind that though the non-rational element in 
the numinous object is fundamental, it reaches its completest ex- 
pression only through being permeated by the rational, and it is in 
this sense that the rational is essential to the holiness of God. It 
is true that the non-rational “moment” in religion passes through 
a development of its own, culminating in the aytos: sanctus or holy. 
But when this numinous element attracts and appropriates ethical 
meanings, it reaches a higher culmination still. When “holy” 
becomes “good,” and good “holy,” we have an indissoluble synthesis 
of the two elements, and a more complex sense of “holy” in which the 
numinous is completely permeated and saturated with elements sig- 
nifying rationality, purpose, personality, morality.” At the same 
time the process of rationalisation presupposes the numinous, and 
is completed only upon this as basis. 


The concluding chapters of Otto’s book deal mainly with what 
he calls “the faculty of divination,” the faculty, namely, of gen- 
uinely cognizing and recognizing the holy in its appearances or 
manifestations. Genuine divination is concerned with the mean- 
ing of phenomena, including miracles and prophecies, as signs of 
the “holy.” The discovery, on theoretical lines, of the faculty of 
divination may be ascribed to Schleiermacher. To him the divin- 
ing intuitions give prescient intimations of a higher, ultimate, 
mysterious cosmic purposiveness. This faculty Schleiermacher 
holds to be universal. Otto disagrees with him here, maintaining 
that only special “divinatory” natures possess the faculty of divin- 
ation in actuality. He doubts whether Schleiermacher himself pos- 
sessed it, but is sure that Goethe did so in large measure. To 
Goethe the daemonic intersects the moral world order “in such a 
way that the one might be taken for the warp and the other for the 
woof.” (id. p. 157). And yet Goethe’s divination is “pagan” 
as compared with that of Job. “It does not rise,” we read, “to 
the elevation of the experience of Job, where the non-rational 
mystery is at the same time experienced and extolled as supra- 
rational, as of profoundest value, and as holiness in its own right.” 

There is a further important respect in which Otto differs from 
Schleiermacher. Schleiermacher is content to refer to Christ as the 
supreme divining subject. Otto would make him a supreme object 
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also. “To the Christian,” he writes (id. p. 159) “it is a momen- 
tous question whether or no a real divination—a direct first-hand 
apprehension of holiness manifested, the “intuition” and “feeling” 
of it—can be got from the person and life of Christ; whether, in 
short, the ‘holy’ can be independently experienced in him, making 
him a real revelation of it.” The ‘holy man’ or ‘prophet’ is from 
the outset, argues Otto, more than a “mere” man. “He is the be- 
ing of wonder and mystery,” of the order of the numen, and he is 
experienced assuch. “And Jesus went before them: and they were 
amazed ; and as they followed, they were afraid.” (Mark x. 32). 
So Jesus’ own relations take him for a man possessed, so strong is 
the numinous impression he makes upon them. 


There are three grades in the fundamental religious capacity 
for divination: (i) @ faculty of receptivity. The experience of 
divination must come, not by demonstration, but by pure contem- 
plation, through the mind submitting itself unreservedly to a pure 
impression of the “object.””, Whoever can immerse himself, in con- 
templation, in the message and work of Jesus and all the prophetic 
preliminaries that prepared it and ushered it in, and open his whole 
mind resolutely to a pure impression of all this combined, will 
surely find growing in him, obedient to an inward standard that de- 
fies expression, the pure feeling of “recognition of holiness,” the 
intuition of the Eternal in the temporal. (id. p.173). It is the 
task of theology to render explicit the intuitions thereby aroused. 
(id. p. 174). These intuitions are immune from rational criti- 
cism, biblical exegesis, historical apologetics. They spring from 
first hand personal divination. We shoulu not dogmatise and 
theorise about them, deducing them from necessary truths of 
exegesis or dogma, and so failing to recognize them for what they 
are, free-floating utterances and trial flights at expression of the 
numinous feeling. 


The first faculty of divination is then the waiting upon God, 
the wise passiveness, the earnest expectation of the creature. The 
second grade in the capacity for divination is the seer’s faculty 
(analogous to the artist’s), of religious production and revelation. 
This is the prophetic faculty. But, on Otto’s view the prophet 
does not represent the highest stage. “We can think (iii) of a 
third, yet higher, beyond him, a stage of revelation as underivable 
from that of the prophet as was his from that of common men. We 
can look, beyond the prophet, to one in whom is found the spirit in 
all its plentitude, and who at the same time in his person and in 
his performance is become most completely the object of divination, 
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in whom Holiness is recognised apparent. Such a One is more 
than prophet. He is the Son.” 


Such are the main contentions of a book which emphasizes in 
an original and effective way much that is vital to a liberal outlook. 
It helps us to grasp more firmly the permanent religious essentials, 
to identify Religion centrally with Holiness and the quest after it; 
and yet encourages us to weave our reason into this central convic- 
tion, and spin about it in threads of light an encompassing web of 
knowledge. It recognises that the knowledge which is of most con- 
cern to Religion is a fabric of ideograms rather than ideas: of 
myth and parable, poetry and prophecy rather than of inference 
and proof; and it suggests that the ideogram rather than the idea 
is the main organ of theology. Meanwhile the vital and basic thing 
is the numinous experience obtained through divination. Divina- 
tion, as we have seen, is the faculty of genuinely cognizing and re- 
cognizing the holy in its appearances. Such cognition is not re- 
flective, but intuitive, the intuitive outcome of feeling engendered 
by exposing the mind in a spirit of absorbed submission to impres- 
sions of the universe. The import of such a mode of knowing, we 
are told (id. p. 15), is “the glimpse of an eternal, in and beyond the 
temporal and penetrating it, the apprehension of a ground and 
meaning of things in and beyond the empirical and transcending 
it . . . . the surmise of a reality fraught with mystery and 
momentousness.” Divination, so conceived, is a special gift. Only 
special divinatory natures possess this faculty in actuality, possess 
it, that is, in the sense of being able to make conscious use of it. 
Briefly it is not a universal faculty so far as its operation is con- 
cerned, and those who have it not must depend for their religious 
guidance on those who have it. And we are to remember that 
divination is the exclusive channel for the apprehension of the 
“holy” so that it is only the specially gifted who have a direct 
apprehension of the “holy.” The love for what is good and true 
and lovely is indeed, on this view, open to all human beings, to all 
capable of conceiving an ideal, but though such love can lead to mor- 
ality science and art, it cannot lead us to religion. 


Otto’s general position invites the sympathy of all who are 
prepared to discover in religious experience a distinctive and char- 
acteristic element. In a strong and striking way he has con- 
nected the religious with the holy and with intuitive insight into 
the nature of holiness. We may be moral, veracious, artistic, but 
if we lack this insight into the holy we lack the one thing needful, 
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we lack the true vision of God. Otto’s insistence on this close con- 
nexion between the religious and the holy constitutes an import- 
ant contribution to the problem of Religion. 

A further element of real value in Otto’s analysis, I take it, is 
his concept of the nwminous. None the less it seems to me to be 
in a certain respect inadequate, and in another misleading. It is 
misleading through the stress it lays on the Irrational : I shall come 
to this point later. It is inadequate because it makes the roots of 
our consciousness of holiness consist of divinatory insight which are 
not universal, being the prerogatives of a specially gifted class. The 
point is important, and there is some uncertainty and oscillation in 
Otto’s treatment of it. Let us look at it more closely. 

The religious consciousness, whether orthodox or not, has al- 
ways connected religious insight in its fundamental form with 
Faith, and has further ascribed to faith the essential function which 
Otto ascribes to divination, namely that of apprehending the divine 
or holy. But it has always held the faculty to be universal in the 
sense that it depends for its functioning on certain simple though 
profound movements of the human spirit which proceed from our 
essential humanity, from our need for God and not from any special 
gift or aptitude. It is of course true that many are far from being 
conscious of their need for God, and that if we maintain the uni- 
versality of the need we do not mean that it is equally awake in all 
people. We mean that man is by nature a religious being, whether 
he is aware of it or not, and that he is a religious being by nature 
because, however ignorantly or perversely, he always pursues the 
good. It therefore seems to me that if in ovr effort to reach down 
to what is basically religious we use as our winnowing-fan the test 
of Faith we are far more likely to reach a genuine universal ele- 
ment in human nature than if we make similar use of the test of 
divination. However we should not lay too much stress on this 
matter of universality. The daemonic dread, the eerie sense of the 
haunting and the magical, the fascination of the numinous, these 
have no doubt an atavistic basis and may recall aboriginal hopes and 
fears common to us all, however hidden away they may be in most 
of us in the untapped recesses of our psychical life. But what re- 
mains perplexing and problematic is the connexion of all this with 
the holy and the religious, and the relation of holiness with goodness 
is after all the essential issue. Divinatory natures resemble rather 
the sensitives of modern metaphysics, the metagnomics as they have 
been called, natures with supernormal cognitive faculties capable, 
like the Witch of Endor, of glimpsing a future or forecasting a 
fortune. They have a special gift, and though that gift may be 
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intrinsically universal, so that all men have it in them to exercise 
it, if only the way to do it can be made clear to them, the gift, 
whether atavistic or prophetic is not ostensibly religious. My main 
criticism of Otto’s position is then just this, that despite certain 
appearances to the contrary (vide ch. 17 in the Eng. Tr.), he does 
not connect the holy intrinsically with the good. He connects it 
intrinsically with the numinous, though he admits, indeed insists 
that the holy cannot develope its full or complete nature apart from 
the good, and that the schematizing of the irrational by the rational 
follows @ priori principles. 

We would then oppose Faith to Divination as the soul’s essen- 
tial gateway to holiness and true religion, and we would connect 
faith closely with the drawing power of the good. “He who 
when goodness is impressively put before him, exhibits an instinct- 
ive loyalty to it, starts forward to take its side, trusts himself to it, 
such a man has faith and the root of the matter is in such a man 

or, The most neglected and ungifted of men may make a 
beginning with faith.” These are Seeley’s familiar words drawn 
from his chapter on Christ’s Winnowing Fan in his “Ecce Homo.” 
They conceive of faith as the active response to intimations of 
genuine goodness, and they connect faith intimately with man’s 
capacity to understand and follow after good. 

We come then to the second point of our criticism, to the al- 
leged irrationality of the numinous. To Otto the essential quali- 
fication for religion is a sensitiveness to experiences which he de- 
scribes as irrational] or non-rational. I should contend on the con- 
trary that faith, as the religious essential, is rationality in its most 
fundamental and universal form, and that its religious object is 
rational in a superlative and eminent sense. Our contention rests 
primarily on the adoption of a more comprehensive conception of 
rationality than Otto is prepared to adopt. Otto restricts the term 
“rationality” to the scientific form of it, to the rationality as shaped 
into concepts and conceptual systems, to what we might call the 
scientific form of it. What lies outside this is the non-rational 
(“Trrational” in the German version). We have already seen that 
in his use of this term Otto does not wish it to imply the unknow- 
able. The non-rational can be known. But if so, then surely in 
some sufficiently wide sense of the term, it must itself be rational, 
and that is the view we adopt. Dr. Otto would himself admit this 
up to a certain point. Thus on p. 117 of the English Translation 
we read that “the numinaus issues from the deepest foundations of 
cognitive apprehension that the soul possesses.” “The facts of 
the numinous consciousness, he continues, point to a hidden sub- 
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stantive source from which the religious ideas and feelings are 
formed, and persists in the mind independently of sense-experience ; 
a ‘pure reason’ in the profoundest sense, which, because of the sur- 
passingness of its content, must be distinguished from both the pure 
theoretical and the pure practical Reason of Kant, as something yet 
higher and deeper than they.” And we may point also to the pas- 
sage on p. 61 (Eng. Tr.) where our author explicitly states that he 
takes the term “irrational” to indicate something purely formal, 
something taken provisionally to stand for the opposite of the 
rational (in the strict sense), and adds that just in so far as we 
come, through ideograms, to understand the profundity of the num- 
inous, we cease to lay any stress on its assumedly irrational char- 
acter.* There is here the plain suggestion that the ideogram may 
justly lay claim to a certain rationality, though it is not rational in 
the sense in which the conceptually rational is so. But does the 
concession reach far enough? Is it sufficient to extend the cover of 
rationality to the tdeogram whilst leaving the rationality of the 
Ideal as restricted as before? The Ideal is confessedly the foun- 
tain-head of the scientifically rational. Is it not also the funda- 
mental inspiration of what our author terms the “Irrational” so 
that one and the same ideal source of fundamental rationality ani- 
mates the “rational” and the “irrational,” i.e., the conceptually and 
the ideogrammatically rational? It may even be that the Holy 
itself which is brought home to us through ideograms is nearer than 
aught else to the source of rationality, that it is radically and 
superlatively rational. Dr. Otto agrees, as we have seen, that the 
Holy which does not absorb the rational into itself, the holiness 
which is not also truth and goodness, must remain holy in a rudi- 
mentary, primitive sense of the word; none the less the holiness 
that is non-intellectual and non-moral remains for him the genuine 
root of holiness, so that in last resort something that is in itself 
neither true nor good, but purely and simply numinous remains the 
primary root of all religious development. 


The reason, it seems to me, why Dr. Otto ignores the ideality 
of the numinous is because he does not sufficiently distinguish be- 
tween “idea”and “ideal,” treating these as realities of the same 
order, whereas the ideal far from being a mere idea or concept is 
rather that which makes the idea first possible. In this connexion 


*cf. also in the latest German edition the passage (absent from the Eng. 
Tr.), starting with the words, ‘‘Verdeutlichen wir uns dieses etwa so” (p. 70), 
and concluding with the words “mit Begriffs-Symbolen arbeitet.” Here the 
“theory” (‘‘Lebre’’) resting on ideograms is referred to as ‘‘strict” (“strenge’”), 
though the inverted commas suggest a recognition of the difference between ideo- 
grammatic and conceptual ‘‘theory.” 
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we may cite the passage in Ch. 13 of the Eng. Trans. in which, 
speaking of Plato, Dr. Otto makes the remark that, according to 
Plato’s philosophy (the italics are the author’s), the Deity and the 
Idea of the Good were identical and that consequently the form was 
a “something wholly rational and conceivable.” The argument rests 
on the assumption that the Idea of the Good, like every other Idea, 
is rational in the strict conceptual sense of the term. But the as- 
sumption is surely illegitimate. As the sun of the ideal world, 
the Idea of the Good, remains, for Plato, not only beyond the grasp 
of sense but beyond the reach of scientific knowledge. Plato still 
calls it an “Idea,” but that is because the distinction between 
“idea” and “ideal” had not been drawn, and Plato was actively 
though tentatively and more or less unconsciously engaged 
in drawing it. It is really an “Ideal,” and as such not so much 
a truth as the very source of all truths, whether stateable as propo- 
sitions or only as ideograms. Our view may then be stated thus: 
The source of Rationality cannot be less rational than its offspring 
but, on the contrary, rational sensu eminentiort. The Holy thus 
remains super-rational in the sense of superlatively rational, the 
source of all that has meaning or value for us. It may indeed 
strike us with awe so that we take our shoes off in its presence, it 
may haunt us with its super-magic, fascinate us with its tremen- 
dousness and wonder; but deeper surely than all these primitive 
emotions of fascination, stupor and dread with all their ideograms 
is the conviction that the Holy is the source of all that is true, love- 
able and good, of all that is most rational in our life, and that as 
the source of Reason it is not irrational but super-rational.* 

We pass on now, from the consideration of Faith itself, to 
consider the further though less fundamental ways in which the 
Reason may pay its helpful tribute to Religion. Sooner or later, 
Faith will seek expression not only through the institutional form 
we call the Church, but through some definitely linguistic form, 
capable of being communicated from one soul to another. This 
linguistic form may be of the pictorial, living kind Otto refers to 
as ideogrammatic. This is the true democratic and universal 
organ of expression, the one readily understood by the common 
people since it appeals to the whole man, to his emotion, imagina- 
tion and practical impulses, and to his reason only in and through 
these. Jesus spake in parables, and the common people, we are 
told, heard him gladly. Myth, legend, parable, story: These are 


*For an attempt to develope this view of the Ideal as the leading aspect of 
the divine nature, see an article ae the author, entitled “The Knowledge of God” 
(The Australasian Journal of Psychology and Philosophy, June 1924, pp. 90-94). 
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the typical ideogrammatic forms through which Faith reveals 
itself, and being so easily understood of all, are the proper vehicle 
of religious truth for the purposes of religious life. But the lin- 
guistic form through which Faith seeks expression may be some- 
thing more abstract, impersonal and systematic, not a prophecy 
or story but a reasoned theory, briefly, a philosophy of religion. 
Here the medium is not the ideogram but the idea, and its message 
is esoteric, aristocratic, since its appeal in any adequate form is 
necessarily limited to the few. With a philosophy of religious ex- 
perience we reach beyond faith to a system of beliefs, intellectually 
conceived and ordered: we may call them religious beliefs as they 
attempt to define religious experience. Such philosophically con- 
ceived beliefs are in no sense intrinsically qualified for dogmatic, 
credal purposes. To suppose that they may legitimately be so is 
to assume that they may, in part at any rate, be axiomatic, an 
axiom being understood to be a proposition intrinsically self- 
evident. But modern theory favours the view that finality in the 
way of truth as conceptually expressed, is not attainable. No 
proposition can claim to have stated a truth in a final and conclus- 
ive way. Indeed it is of the essence of a thought-system that its 
statements should be revisable in the light of fresh discovery and 
truer insight. No item of it can be stated in a form that is un- 
conditionally and indisputably final. Hence even in the most fav- 
ourable case, that in which the fundamental dogmas of a Church 
are the propositions which are philosophically fundamental, there 
is no ground for accepting these truths as dogmas, where by dogmas 
we mean propositions which, in their stated form, are necessarily 
and categorically true, true in their own light and right. _ Still less, 
of course, is there any justification, except that of ecclesiastic con- 
venience, for affixing an official sanction on certain selected doc- 
trines, and requiring others to accept this official sanction as a 
ground for belief. “Dogma,” says Lloyd Thomas, in his pioneer- 
ing book, “A Free Catholic Church,” “is not doctrine merely, it is 
Doctrine authoritatively decreed by some Society or Church. It 
is the official and external imposition that carries doctrine over into 
dogma.” (id. p. 66). The author proceeds to point out, very 
truly, that it is precisely this official sanction, this authoritative con- 
sensus of officialdom that makes any larger and truly authentic con- 
sensus impossible. So long as Science was hampered by dogma it 
made no progress. Rooted in its own assumptions it has won for 
its achievements the unconstrained consensus of mankind. “Is it 
not extraordinarily significant,” we read, “that while the liberty of 
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Science has resulted in a practical unanimity of opinion, the despo- 
tism of dogma has begotten schism, hundreds of creed-bound sects 
in mutual antagonism? It is safe to predict that if theological 
agreement is ever to be attained it can only be in the fresh and in- 
vigorating air of religious liberty.” (id. p. 69). 

The rights of a philosophy of religion need then to be protected 
against dogma, but also, we must now add, against the irrational 
as well. On a certain page of Dr. Otto’s treatise (Eng. Tr. p. 174) 
we read that the task of Theology is to render explicit the intuitions 
of numinous experience. If this is so, and the medium of explicit 
expression is to be the ideogram, not the idea, such theology will 
not be philosophy, as ordinarily understood, in particular not the 
philosophy of religion, concerned as the latter must be with the 
rational analysis of religious experience and the problems which it 
raises. I do not wish to disparage in any way the service which 
the ideogram can render for religion. Christ himself used it, and 
it is the form of expression which comes nearest to the heart of 
life. It gives us “thought in a glow,” as Martineau has it. But 
our very deepest experiences have, I hold, their rational thread of 
meaning which thought can interpret and develope and work into 
a theoretical system. Such experiences are not irrational in the 
sense that they cannot be understood by the conceptual reason of 
philosophy, after its own abstract fashion and theoretical manner. 


A most important aspect of the relation of Reason to Religion 
remains to be considered: it concerns what has been recently called 
“the scientific approach.” Here, however, we use the term 
“science” in the stricter sense of an enquiry that is entirely object- 
ive in its outlook, tentative in its ideas and rigidly scrupulous in 
its appeal to facts and documentary evidence. It is an essential 
concern of the liberal approach to religion, as I understand it, that 
Thought, in this its strictly scientific sense, should not only be given 
its full freedom, but hailed with grateful joy as a sovereign liberator 
of the human spirit. Much depends, of course, on a clear under- 
standing of the limits of scientific method. Scientific criticism; as 
I here understand it, is not intended to dominate or supersede the 
philosophical self-criticism of the religious consciousness. The 
constructive work of religious philosophy works on data which no 
method which aims at being strictly and objectively scientific could 
claim as its own. It is concerned with the personal and the super- 
personal, with freedom, immortality and God, with ultimate Ideals 
and Values, the supersensible objects of metaphysics. The true 
function of scientific criticism, on the other hand, is to assert and 
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vindicate the autonomy of impartial intellectual judgment, when 
following its own strict methods of enquiry, wherever such enquiry 
is relevant and practicable. It must be master in its own field, 
and if its findings, amply confirmed, conflict with what religion has 
been pleased to accept as the facts, it is the clear duty of religion 
not only to adjust itself to the discovery, but to welcome the timely 
warning to concentrate on its essentials and to retire upon its own 
strongholds. Is it asking too much of religion to urge that the 
love of science and joy in its discoveries should be one of its own 
leading enthusiasms? 

Our conclusion, so far, would seem to be that a living faith, 
though radically rational in itself, needs in addition to its institu- 
tional connexions a threefold support from the reason. There is the 
direct self-expression, emotional, imaginative, symbolic through 
parable, poetry and myth. This is rationality at the stage of im- 
mediate, individual expression, the stage of Art. There is, in 
the second place the philosophical analysis and development of the 
insight of faith, culminating in a coherent philosophy of religious 
experience. And, in the third place, there is the strictly scientific 
enquiry, on a broad comparative scale and on genetic as well as 
analytic lines, into all the alleged facts and explanations of the 
realm of religion, so far as such facts and explanations are amen- 
able to scientific treatment. 

Such a conception of the relation of faith to reason is the one 
most in accord, it seems to me, with the modern liberal outlook. 
Liberalism, no doubt, like every other movement that has to 
struggle for its spiritual existence must clear its own ground. It 
has a negative function to perform. It has to meet the obscuran- 
tism of men who have an invincible preference for parochial con- 
victions which have become dear and familiar through family usage 
and tribal custom, and often to such an extent that the familiar has 
become to them a holy thing, to be hallowed and protected against 
all invasion from any quarter. These human, these all-too-human 
prejudices must be sifted by scientific standards and their inade- 
quacies properly discounted. Much of it may be sublimated into 
poetry. The dear familiar fact may become a symbol, and be 
more precious as a symbol and of far greater value to religion than 
it ever was as an accepted fact. Much of the Bible, the Divina 
Commedia and the Paradise Lost has now been transfigured into 
symbol, thereby enhancing and not diminishing its spiritual value 
and effect. 

But the negative work of Liberalism can be no more than pre- 
liminary. It is the same with Liberalism to-day as it was with 
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Protestantism in the sixteenth century. The historic protest was 
needed. The open page of Scripture had to be defended against 
the abuses of priestcraft. But beyond this lay, as we know, that 
deeper concern, the vindication of the right of the individual con- 
science to have its own revelations from God. So with Liberalism 
in relation to modern Orthodoxies. The protest is essential. But 
it is not enough to assert a right and clear away a hindrance. It 
temains to develope a new value. In due time, with Truth rising 
as it were out of the mist, those spectral anomalies, the credal for- 
mula and the doctrinal schedule should disappear. It will no 
longer be thought necessary for the preacher to safeguard his high 
office by professing what he does not believe or even understand. 
It may even come to be recognised that the very basis of all think- 
ing is hypothetical, and that creeds are no exception to this general 
tule. Eventually the great truth may be grasped that Truth itself 
is a religious essential, and that to limit its growth by attempting 
to finalize it, in however minimal a form, is a downright irreligious 
act. We may, I think, look hopefully forward to the day when 
Truth will be accepted as a religious essential, and the Platonic con- 
viction that nothing is really good until it is truly understood will 
be widely accepted. The further and more positive problem will 
then emerge and take shape. What can Truth do for Religion? 
How can the love of Truth deepen and stimulate the religious life? 
How can it make the Holy more real to us and make our own lives 
more holy? The religious import of a liberal outlook must de- 
pend eventually on our answers to questions such as these. We 
must be able to show that holiness apart from truth is not really 
healthy. It tends to run to asceticism, fanaticism, and the un- 
imaginative inhumanity of the bigot. In a word, the defence of 
Truth must be a defence of Holiness itself. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. 3. 


Seven Deadly Sins. 


There are seven social sins in the world. They are:— 

1. Politics without principles. 
_ 2. Wealth without work. 

3. Pleasure without conscience. 

4. Knowledge without character. 

5. Commerce without morality. 

6. Science without humanity. 

7. Worship without sacrifice. 

—Canon Donaldson in the Crusader. 
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PHILOSOPHIC PUNS AND PARADOXES. 
by E. V. Miller, Auckland, N.Z. 


“This is an example of how, for want of care at the start, vast and 
imposing systems of philosophy are built upon stupid and trivial con- 
fusions, which, but for the almost incredible fact that they are uninten- 
tional, one would be tempted to characterise as puns.” 

—Bertrand Russell. 


IN this article, on the assumption that a pun is a pun 
whether intentional or unwitting, I propose to give way to the 
temptation. I suggest in all seriousness that philosophers are 
inveterate makers of puns. Of a truth it should be their high 
function to see, with penetration denied to ordinary mortals, 
through the envelope which is a word, the things it encloses and 
carries with it. There are far too many things to claim a word each, 
so the unfortunate things are compelled, in all ordinary discourse,. 
to go about in sets, constituted of very mixed company, and it is 
left for speakers and hearers to pick out, as well as may be, the 
particular member of the set which fits the discourse. That speaker 
and hearer often pick different members out of the word-envelope, 
to the decline of lucidity, is widely recognised. But that is not the 
worst that can happen. The nadir of lucidity is reached when 
speaker and hearer, one or both, neglect to pick anything out, and 
use the word, with all its incongruous and sometimes warring 
contents, as a logical unit. It is then that we have the philosophic 
pun. 

There is a distinction both in intent and in consequence be- 
tween ordinary and philosophic puns. In making the statement— 
which I do not accuse any philosopher of making—“Bees make 
honey and also help to make the word bobbin.” the perpetrator 
knows what he is about, and, with a flicker of smile, challenges the 
hearer to find sense in the remark. The mechanism of the pun is 
simple enough. The speaker knowingly refers to two things, co- 
members of the set covered by one spoken word, and on the strength 
of this co-membership facetiously presents an attribute of each in 
such a way as to imply that the two things are identical. Play is 
of the essence of the ordinary pun, and to that end the things 
selected from the word-envelope must be incongruous. The phi- 
losopher’s pun, on the contrary, is a serious affair. It may be that 
he fails to see that there is a play on words, or it may be that, in 
spite of his recognising an ambiguity, the compelling power of 
words and their grammatical relations has such dominance over his 
thinking that they dragoon his conceptions of nature into their own 
pattern. This kills the element of play as effectually as uncon- 
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sciousness of the pun, since it denies any real incongruity. Both 
sorts of philosophic pun are exemplified later in this article. It 
might appear inconceivable that because of the grammatical cor- 
rectness of the above statement about bees, it could be taken, not 
merely as a play on words, but, in all seriousness, as a revelation 
of some mysterious bond, valid in the world of physics, between 
the insect and the letter of the alphabet. I do not assert that this 
particular pun has been so taken, but in the history of philosophy 
are to be found numerous examples of paradoxes hardly less 
grotesque which have arisen in just this way. 

Puns recognised as nothing more than plays on words are 
harmless. Philosophers are usually too serious-minded to indulge 
in such games, so their puns, intentional or not, are all serious. 
Unfortunately these are the deadly sort. By permitting words 
and their relations to do the work of thought they cheaply satisfy, 
and thus become an insidious contrivance for defeating the ends 
of philosophy, and yet, even if puns are unconscious, and a fortiort 
if the word-play is recognised, they should not satisfy, for it is their 
nature to leave paradoxes. If a philosopher finishes by leaving 
you with a paradox, this is equivalent to a physician leaving you 
with an incurable (by him) disease. Each has failed in his job. 
It is doubtless human to fail; but whereas the physician usually 
expresses decent regret when he can do nothing more for you, some 
philosophers seem proud of their abortive ministrations. It might 
be plausibly argued that this would be a reasonable frame of mind 
on the assumption that nature is essentially irrational; for then the 
paradoxical philosopher would be on the side of nature, but not 
otherwise. Contrition, rather, is the spirit which unsolved para- 
doxes should engender—the attitude refreshingly exemplified by 
Mr. Bertrand Russell’s remark at the end of one of his chapters; 
“This analysis of memory is probably extremely faulty, but I do 
not know how to improve it.”* 

Philosophers as a body do seem peculiarly liable to rest content 
in the presence of paradox; this attitude contrasting sharply with 
the restless efforts of the scientific worker to free the special science 
he is interested in from internal contradictions. It is marvellous 
what slight mental effort would seem to be required to solve some 
of the pun-generated paradoxes of which philosophers have been at 
once the authors and the victims. 

In the examples of philosophic puns which I am about to quote 
T shal! not consider the question of how far the general body of the 
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philosophy in which the pun occurs is vitiated by the pun. The 
latter may be merely a superficial, accidental matter—a piece of 
inept exposition for example—which, on correction, leaves the 
philosophic doctrine much where it was before; or it may be 
deeply embedded in the system, bearing the weight of an enormous 
superstructure. I confine myself to the exposition of the pun and 
leave my readers to decide on its importance. 


I take only one example from Greek thought, but that is not 
because it is freer from puns and paradoxes than other national 
philosophies. Indeed the undue moulding influence of grammar 
and words in Greek philosophy is so much in evidence, according 
to Professor Dewey, as to draw forth from him a very sweeping 
indictment. Speaking of the Greeks he says, “But they took the 
structure of discourse for the structure of things, instead of for 
the forms which things assume under the pressure and opportunity 
of social co-operation and exchange. . . . . . . They took 
a work of social art* to be nature independent of man. : 
Hence they conceived of ideal meanings as the ultimate frame: 
work of events, in which a system of substances and properties 
corresponded to subjects and predicates of the uttered proposition. 
Things conformed naturally and exactly to parts of speech, bony 
: .”+ Even though we may think that, for the sake of emphasis, 
Professor Dewey has here overstated the case, still it should be 
readily conceded that it is not from paucity of examples suitable 
to my purpose that I cite only one—as follows:—When Herakleitos 
says that “We do and we do not step into the same river” he must 
have course have been perfectly well aware of the ambiguity in the 
word river. That word covers various things; one is “flowing 
water,” changing minute by minute, another is a “feature in a 
landscape,” a geographical thing such as the river Scamander, 
which remains for ages. It is true that we may step into the same 
geographical thing day after day, or you and I on the same day, 
but not into the same water. The pun is clear enongh; the paradox 
arises from taking the pun seriously, and not as a mere play on 
words. It arises from supposing that the relations between natural 
things must resemble those between the words representing them. 
The relation between the words “river” and “river” (indicated 
when we say “the same river’) is one of identity, hence the relation 
between “river” as “flowing water” and “river” as “geographical 
feature” must be somehow one of identity and we do and we 
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do not step into that identical thing. This conclusion is left as a 
mystery of nature. That Herakleitos intended to leave it as such 
can hardly be doubted; for anyone seeing in the contradiction 
nothing more than a play on words, thus denying the mystery, 
would have no object in stating the paradox as a serious proposition 
about nature; it would be to him not only an absurdity but a 
purposeless absurdity which one can hardly conceive as presenting 
itself to a mind at all. 

Of a similar nature are certain paradoxes bequeathed to us by 
Hegel, and referred to by Mr. Bertrand Russell as follows :— 
“Hegel’s argument in this portion of his ‘Logic’ depends throughout 
upon confusing the ‘is’ of predication, as in ‘Socrates is mortal,’ 
with the ‘is’ of identity, as in ‘Socrates is the philosopher who drank 
the Hemlock.’ Owing to this confusion he thinks that ‘Socrates’ 
and ‘mortal’ must be identical. Seeing that they are different, he 
does not infer, as others would, that there is a mistake somewhere, 
but that they exhibit ‘identity in difference.’ Again ‘Socrates’ is 
particular, ‘mortal’ is universal. Therefore, he says, since Socrates 
is mortal, it follows that the particular is the universal—taking 
the ‘is’ to be throughout expressive of identity. But to say ‘the 
particular is the universal’ is self-contradictory. Again Hegel does 
not suspect a mistake, but proceeds to synthesise particular and 
universal in the individual or concrete universal.”* Then follows 
the quotation ‘with which this article opens. 

The confusion of universal with particular because they are 
connected by the copula “is,” or for other reasons, such as that in 
certain cases they happen to go under a single name, such as “blue,” 
is not by any means confined to Hegel, but that philosopher is 
distinguished as having named the resulting paradoxes as well as 
having incorporated them into his system. For are not the ex- 
pressions “identity in difference” and “concrete universal” just the 
names of intellectual diseases which Hegel leaves with us, without 
so much as a “sorry I can’t do any better for you?” 

Let me take the next example from a modern philosopher. Pro- 
fessor John Laird, in his book, “A Study of Realism,” has a chapter 
on “The Things we Perceive.” This philosopher is well aware of 
the fact that the word perception covers various things, some of 
which are incompatible. For instance, I have a table which I 
describe as rectangular, with four legs. But as I look at it now 
two of the legs are hidden by the top, and if I were to sketch what 
I actually see I should depict only two legs, and the top not by any 
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means rectangular. What is it then that I perceive? I might say 
that I perceive what I depict—this has been called the visual sense 
datum, or that I perceive the rectangular top of my table but only 
two of its legs, or that I perceive my well known four-legged rect- 
angular table. In ordinary discourse the word has the latter mean- 
ing; indeed I might actually see much less of my table than I have 
described, (it might have a cloth on it, ete.) and yet I should say 
“That’s my table.” Here we have a few things, out of a much 
larger number that the word covers. 

Thus in his search for what sort of thing it is that we perceive 
(in that sense of the word which he intends to use in his discourse) 
Professor Laird rightly begins by eliminating, from the set of 
things covered by the word, those things which in his estimation 
are imperceptible. 

First of all it is clear from the outset that he is speaking 
exclusively of sense-perception and not of aesthetic or emotional 
perception. Then he points out that the plain man’s meaning of 
the word includes judgments, for when he says “That’s my 
Apuleius” or “That’s the scent of clover” he not only perceives but 
makes a judgment based on perception. He says “Perception is 
apprehension of the fact on which such judgments rest, and that 
is the simplest way of describing it. These judgments are based 
upon apprehended fact which is present and sensory.”* Thus it is 
clear that Professor Laird repudiates much of the meaning which 
the plain man attaches to the word “perception.” Evidently the 
perception that Professor Laird is going to discuss has no element 
of judgment in it—even of unconscious judgment, as exemplified 
in the intuitive situation prompting the remark, “That’s my 
Apuleius.” 

In the case of such a colloquial, well-used word as “perceive” 
it is a dangerous proceeding, having selected one of its meanings 
only as applicable to a discussion, to attempt to use the original 
word for that one meaning, to the exclusion of all others. An 
author may rest assured that even if, facing great odds, he succeeds 
in keeping to this restriction himself, many of his readers will 
fail, and, to these, his exposition will be an impenetrable confusion. 
More cautious writers have preferred to leave this word substan- 
tially as the plain man understands it, 1.e., as a complex which turns 
out on analysis to consist of an indubitable factor accompanied 
by unconscious judgments, or jumpings to conclusions, which very 
often, but by no means always, stand the test of subsequent thought 
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and experience. These writers have found terms other than 
“perception” to denote that indubitable core or factor in perception 
which it is evidently Professor Laird’s desire to disentangle and 
separate from every trace of judgment. 

However, though dangerous, it is not necessarily disastrous, to 
use so very popular a word in so very special a sense, and Professor 
Laird goes the right way about his task in clearly eliminating 
meanings which he is not meaning. The only question is whether 
in the circumstances, he will be able to keep to his own definition. 

Later we are told that sense data are facts which are truly 
perceived, “Sense data are perceived, and no theory which neglects 
their variations and their differences is worth considering.”* An 
argument against this tenet is answered, after which Professor 
Laird tells us that careful psychological investigation reveals certain 
facts about sense data from which he infers that when sense data are 
perceived something in addition to sense data is also perceived. 

In presenting this thesis he first of all describes the nature of the 
sense data perceived in a certain case, chosen as an example. He 
says “Anyone who looks steadily at a brass candlestick, for example, 
quickly discovers that the sense data are not at all steady. The 
solid candlestick is a quivering slough in terms of visual sense data. 
There are perpetual slight oscillations in it, perpetual shifting of 
discriminated brightness and so forth.”{ So far we are dealing 
with sense data, but Professor Laird now introduces to us, in the 
following words, something which cannot be included in this cate- 
gory :—“Now whatever we mean when we say that we perceive a 
candlestick we certainly do not mean that we perceive a fluctuating 
thing, and there must be some legitimate meaning in our assertion 
that we perceive a candlestick which is steady.”{ The word 
“legitimate” here can only refer to a meaning which is consonant 
with the special definition, which Professor Laird has been at pains 
to give, of the word “perceive.” But why must there be some 
legitimate meaning in our assertion? The author has been engaged 
since the beginning of the chapter in “paring away some of the 
imperceptibles which are commonly supposed to belong to per- 
ceiving.§ Notwithstanding all one’s appreciation of the tyranny 
of words in philosophic discourse, it takes one somewhat by surprise 
that the author, after pages devoted to the discarding of illegitimate 
meanings, can incontinently forget the existence of such things, and 
assume that because we mean something by a word, that meaning can- 
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not flatly contradict a previous meaning we may have given to it. The 
fact is that Professor Laird here, in spite of his painstaking analysis 
of the word “perceive,” obviously jumps straight back to the plain 
tan’s meaning with its unconscious judgments. The author denies 
that there is any conscious inference when we say that we perceive 
a steady candlestick ; but this is irrelevant, for there is no conscious 
inference when we say, “That’s my Apuleius.” In any case he al- 
lows that there is judgment, and seeks to admit it as an element of 
perception—in staring contradiction of his own previous definition 
of that word—on the ground that it “seems to be a direct transcript 
of the facts perceived just as much as the judgment that we per- 
ceive a yellow shape.”* That we transcribe facts by judgment may 
be true, but Professor Laird has been emphatic that we do not per- 
cee them by judgment. In the example cited we perceive a 
series of yellow shapes as sense data. If we judge that the fluctu- 
ating shapes that we perceive are a yellow shape, and that this yel- 
low shape is the shape of the object-candlestick, it must surely be 
clear that we cannot include all this complex in “perception” with- 
out throwing over board the whole of the author’s analysis of the 
word, and returning to the plain man’s unanalysed ambiguity. 

Thus Professor Laird, having succumbed to the fascination of 
words, becomes the victim of his own pun, and is faced by the fol- 
lowing grotesque paradox :—Sense data are perceived, and percep- 
tion is apprehension of fact. The sense data in the example cited 
are described as a quivering slough. But at the same time “The hard 
fact” (perceived) “is nothing short of a yellow, steady, solid candle- 
stick.t : 

The author does not use the word in brackets; he actually says 
“The hard fact found, expressed as directly as possible, is, etc.’” 
But unless he uses this word “found” in the exact sense of “per- 
ceived” as he has carefully defined it, the whole of his argument is 
futile, since it is all in support of the thesis that we perceive more 
than sense datat and that, in the example given, when we say 
that “we perceive a candlestick which is steady”§ we do perceive 
it, in Professor Laird’s sense, in addition to the sense data. When, 
therefore, the author says “found” he must either mean “perceived” 
or his whole argument misses its mark. But “found” is a word hav- 
ing the advantage of covering a meaning which will satisfy the 
author’s opponents. No one will object to the view that when 
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shimmering yellow shapes are perceived a steady solid candlestick 
may be “found’’* in the sense in which a jury, after hearing evidence, 
find the prisoner guilty or innocent, or in the sense of an uncon- 
scious judgment. But this sense of found is, by definition, opposed 
to perception, which, the author tells us, is distinct from judgment. 
Thus Professor Laird’s unfortunate pun on “perception” is appro- 
priately completely by the perpetration of another on “found.” 


The last example I will mention is one which occurs in 
Einstein’s popular treatise “Relativity, the Special and the General 
Theory.” I make no criticism of the theory itself; my concern is 
with Hinstein’s exposition of the relation of his “special” theory to 
the older theory of 19th century physics which it has replaced—a 
philosophic rather than a scientific topic. The pun this time is on 
the word “constancy” as applied to the velocity of light. 


In section VII of the above treatise Hinstein takes over from 
the older physics the doctrine of the constancy of the velocity of 
light in a vacuum. It is revealed, however, in what follows the 
opening of the section, and especially in the third and fourth para- 
graphs, that what the author has in mind as “constancy” as ap- 
plied to the velocity of light is very different from what was meant 
by the 19th century physicists when they used the same term. The 
physical conception was that light was propagated at a constant 
velocity (300,000 km. per sec.) through the ether, and it is an ob- 
vious consequence of this view that different observers, in uniform 
motion in relation to each other, who should measure the velocity of 
light, would all get different results. What each observer would 
really measure would be the resultant of the velocity of light com- 
pounded with his own velocity through the ether; and not until each 
result should be submitted to correction for the observer's own 
motion, would the constancy of the velocity of light be revealed. It 
was under the influence of this belief that Michelson and Morley 
devised their famous experiment. Even before the ether became so 
important in physics, even to those older physicists who held to 
Newton’s corpuscular theory of light, the observer’s motion in re- 
lation to the material source of the light would need to be allowed 
for before any constancy of light velocity could be expected to 
appear. 

But it is clear that what Einstein means by constancy, in 
this section, is that observers in uniform relative motion, whatever 
their speed or direction, will all obtain the same figure, 300,000 
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km. per sec., as the direct result of their measurements of the velo- 
city of light, without any corrections for their own motion. That 
this is Einstein’s meaning becomes clear on reading section V in 
conjunction with section VII. In the former section it is ex- 
plained, according to a principle conformable to the Galileo-Newton 
laws of mechanics, called the principle of relativity (which must 
not be confused with Einstein’s own theory of relativity which he 
introduces later in his treatise) that with respect to systems in 
uniform relative motion, which he calls Galileian co-ordinate sys- 
tems, natural phenomena run their course on each of them “accord- 
ing to exactly the same general laws.” Now as section VII de- 
velopes it becomes clear that Einstein is regarding the constancy of 
the velocity of light as a general law—indeed in the fourth para- 
graph he refers to it as such. Hence, by the principle of relativity, 
observers on all Galileian systems would find the same figure for the 
velocity of light; indeed it is only on this understanding that the 
result of his railway example in section VII “comes into conflict 
with the principle of relativity set forth in section V.” 


Einstein pictures a train travelling at a uniform speed, vy, 
along a straight embankment. [If ¢ is the velocity of a flash of 
light sent along the embankment in the same direction as the train 
then, according to 19th century physical theory, an observer in the 
train should find the light’s velocity to be c-v. But, of course 
this result is quite inconsistent with the principle of relativity, 
having the constancy of the velocity of light in the role of a general 
law under it. Apparently either the principle must be abandoned or 
else the view that the constancy of the velocity of light is a general 
law of nature. For if we hold both these tenets we must believe 
that the observer on the train will find the same figure, c, for the 
velocity of the ray of light in reference to the train as the observer 
on the bank finds for its velocity in reference to the bank. 


When Einstein says that the law of the constancy of the velo- 
city of light “has plunged the conscientiously thoughtful physicist 
into the greatest intellectual difficulties” he is evidently including 
in the word “constancy” the two contradictory meanings above de- 
scribed. Once these meanings are discriminated, that particular 
set of difficulties disappears, and it becomes a matter for experi- 
ment to decide which meaning of “constancy” is in accord with 
natural fact. The bewilderment is caused by the word “constancy” 
acting asa pun. There is no elucidation of this pun in Einstein’s 
exposition, so that when he says—introducing his own theory of 
relativity—“As a result of an analysis of the physical conceptions 
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of time and space it became evident that in reality there is not the 
least incompatibility between the principle of relativity and the law 
of the propagation of light, and that by systematically holding fast 
to both these laws a logically rigid theory could be arrived at,” the 
reader gathers that the constancy law is “saved,” and that physicists 
may still go on believing in the constancy of the velocity of light as 
they have done in the past. But this is just what they can not 
do if they follow Einstein. They must believe in another sort of 
constancy, unfamilar and—at first—utterly paradoxical. They 
must believe that if two observers together measure the velotity with 
which a ray of light passes them, and find it to be 300,000 km. per 
sec., then if one of these starts on a journey from the other in the 
direction of the ray of light at the rate of 299,000 km. per sec., 
and, as he goes, again measures the rate at which the light passes 
him, he will still find it to be 300,000 km. per sec. 


It is important to note, further, that the new physical con- 
cepts of the nature of space and time which Einstein adumbrates in 
the above quotation are not logically prior to the new physical con- 
ception of constancy as applied to the velocity of light; the fact 
is the other way about. For the condition determining the precise 
characters which the concepts of space and time in relativity theory 
must have, is just consistency with the fundamental postulate of 
constancy according to its new meaning. This is well recognised 
by writers on relativity and is made clear by Einstein in section XI. 
“Can we conceive,” he says, “of a relation between place and time of 
the individual events relative to both reference-bodies, such that 
every ray of light possesses the velocity of transmission c relative 
to the embankment and relative to the train? This question leads 
to a quite definite positive answer . . . . ” and Einstein pro- 
ceeds to develop the modifications in our space and time ideas which 
are necessary in order to fulfil this requirement. 


Thus Einstein’s theory is concordant with the principle of re- 
lativity, and also with the constancy postulate of light transmission 
understood in a very special way, but it is just as discordant as that 
principle itself with the older physical constancy postulate. In 
the passage quoted from section VII, introducing the theory of 
relativity, the two meanings of the words “the law of the propaga- 
tion of light” are not discriminated. The reconciliation claimed 
in the passage is valid as regards one meaning, but as regards the 
other—the older physical meaning—it is merely verbal. That 
meaning cannot be harmonised with the principle of relativity. 
The supposed reconciliation is the outcome of a pun. 
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TIME AND MODERN METAPHYSICS.—I. 


By Professor J. Alexander Gunn, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. 
University of Melbourne. 


“If I were asked to name the most characteristic feature of the thought of. 
the last twenty-five years I should answer, the discovery of Time. I do net 
mean that we have waited until today to become familiar with Time, I mean 
that we have only just begun in our speculation to take Time seriously and to 
realise that in some way or other Time is an essential ingredient in the constit- 
ution of things.”’—Samuel Alexander (Spinoza and Time). 


“Aucune question n’a 6té plus négligée par les philosophes que celle du 
temps, et, pourtant, tous s’accordent a la déclarer capitale . ..... =. 
La clef des plus gros probl@mes philosophiques est 14.’.—Henri Bergson (Durée 
et Simultanéité) 


“The problem is the central crux of philosophy.”—-Bernard Bosanquet (The 
Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy). 


“Attempts by contemporary philosophers of science to solve this problem 
would be more apt to become fruitful did they devote themselves to a more 
thorough study of the history of the concept.”—Burtt (The Metaphysical 
Foundations of Modern Science). 


“A philosophical position is definitely characterised by the attitude adopted 
to me. as of time.’”—Bernard Bosanquet (The Value and Destiny of the 
Individual). 


THESE quotations are a sufficient proof (for the purposes 
of this article, which must be limited to considerations not merely 
of time, but more particularly of space), that the problem of Time 
is conspicuous in contemporary metaphysics. Dean Inge has re- 
ferred to the problem as “the hardest in metaphysics,” and we know 
that “ from the first dawn of speculation till now, from the time of 
Parmenides and Zeno to that of Mr. Bradley and M. Bergson, there 
has been no other problem that has seemed so baffling as that of 
Time.”* 

Ve 

Contemporary interest in the problem has been aroused since 
the eighties of the last century when two distinct lines of develop- 
ment were then opened up, the physical and the psychological. In 
that decade the Michelson-Morley experiment was first carried out, 
and its (then) negative result led to doctrines about time and 
simultaneity which have since become the commonplaces of the new 
physics.t We must remember, however, that the interest of the 
physicist is in Time as measured. The Theory of Relativity leaves 
the problem of the nature of time a metaphysical problem. 

It was in this same decare that the young and brilliant Guyau 
passed away, leaving his little monograph on La Genése de Il’ Idée de 


*Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus. Mackenzie, Notes 
Time, Mind, July, 1912. aR bilge Abe lenis 
rs phene by Miller at Mt. Wilson recently when a positive result was 
obtained. 
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Temps, and Bergson published his Essai sur les Données immedi- 
ates de la conscience, better known and better described by its 
English title, Time and Free-Will. While the new physics con- 
cerned itself solely with objective time, Guyau and Bergson (and, 
we may add, Ward*) laid stresses on mental time. Guyau empha- 
sised the psychological factors lying at the root of the problem of 
our awareness of time, the conditions of our perception of change, 
the operation of perception, and the important réle of memory in re- 
lation to the past, and of anticipation or imagination in relation to 
the future. He examined cases of false memory and abnormal 
manifestations of time-awareness.t Mainly, however, his interest 
is in the idea of time as a growth of experience based primarily on 
the order of our sensations (a view in part reminiscent of some of 
Locke’s treatment). Guyau’s little book form an important link 
between Kant’s treatment of Time and that of Bergson. He raises 
the whole problem from its formal side, in which Kant was inclined 
to leave it, and shows the concreteness of Time in our experience. 
He does not, however, like Sigwart, attack the more objective pro- 
blem of time in relation to events in the external world. 


It is somewhat pathetic to read the introduction to Guyau’s 
book, written by his stepfather, Fouillée, who endeavours to demon- 
strate the superiority of Guyau’s concrete psychological treatment 
over Kant’s a priori view of it. Certainly Guyau’s work is a valu- 
able psychological study, but Fouillée quite misrepresents Kant. It 
was not the psychological problem of how we come by the concept 
of time, or how it grows rapidly after the age of nine or ten, with 
which Kant was concerned, so much as with the fact that it is a 
necessary form of our institutions and hence necessarily @ priort in 
the possibility of sensations. While many sections of Kant’s treat- 
ment of Time were unsatisfactory (especially his discussion in “The 
Analogies of Experience,” which Sigwart rightly attacked]) it is 


*See Ward's interesting renzark and explanation in his Realm of Ends 
(footnote to pp. 306-7). His noted article Psychology in the 11th Ed. of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica in which he claimed to have anticipated Bergson’s 
view of time as concrete has been republished in revised form as Psychological 
Principles. The reference to this point is taken from my book Bergson and his 
Philosophy (1920) in which in the chapter on ‘““Time—True and False’ sympathy 
is expressed with Bergson's view. From this I departed in a critical article 
on Bergson in this Journal last year. There and in a forth coming work Time: 
An Historical and Critical Study (to be published very shortly) Bergson’s. 
view of time is condemned as subjective. 


+On these phenomena see a more recent work Mitchell: Psychic Research 
and Medical Psychology Chap. 1. The appreciation of Time by Somnambules, 
where evidence is given which points to a subconscious power of counting, 
abeut which we. as yet know so little. 


¢tSiwart Logic. Vol. 2 par. 87, “The Determination of Time.” 
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idle to oppose to his views a psychological study of the genesis of our 
idea of time. We must value Guyau’s work not as a criticism or 
refutation of Kant, but as an investigation along another line. The 
ontological status of time is a metaphysical question, which lies 
beyond the limits of the psychological problems Guyau discussed. 
Failure to grasp this is the chief defect of a recent work by Miss 
Sturt, on “The Psychology of Time.”* 


Bergson’s treatment of time is marred by similar difficulties. 
No writer has given a more brilliant analysis of our awareness of 
time, and his durée is a valuable piece of psychological work. Berg- 
son emphasises la durée as real time in opposition to what he calls a 
false time, which is really “the ghost of space haunting the reflect- 
ive consciousness.” In a fervid resire to save us from this spectre 
he shuts us up in the seeming security of a purely mental time, 
which is “percu et vecu.” Thus, leaving objective time on one side, 
he gives us a brilliant insight into time as lived by conscious beings. 
He does not face the dual recognition of physical and mental time 
even in the perfunctory fashion that Locke did. Bergson ignores 
objective time and dismisses it as entirely spatial, a very grave 
error. The result is that he really discusses our awareness of 
Time, and has little or nothing to say about Time. He is far too 
wedded to a psychological view. Time is bound up with events, 
and as events in the mind are not the only events, then Time must 
have a wider significance than durée, it must include objective time 
as well as time enjoyed by the mind. In fact la durée is an enjoy- 
ment by the mind, not of Time, but of itself and its content of ideas, 
images and feelings. Even his attempt to objectify the conception 
to some extent in Creatwe Evolution fails because he will not ad- 
mit objective Time as distinct from space. Valuable as the concep- 
tion of la durée is within the realm of the individual consciousness 
it tends to be misleading when identified with the growth of the 
absolute itself. Bergson appears to blend in a confused intuition, 
consciousness, élan vital and Time. He overlooks Guyau’s warning 
in regard to evolution and Time. Evolution, urged Guyau, is a 
temporal process, but not a process generated or created by Time. 
Yet in the end Bergson asserts that a “Time which does nothing, is 
nothing.” It would be less erroneous to claim that the reverse 
statement is nearer the facts, namely that Evolution brings into 


*This writer’s confusion between Time and our awareness of it, is as pain- 
folly amusing as ther confusion of Zeno of Elea and Zeno the Stoic. While her 
experimental work on children’s sense of Time is good, she should not venture 
rg Sails or of metaphysics or history of philosophy without better knowledge 
© e country. 
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being new events, new happenings, and so generates Time. Berg- 
son’s whole treatment never overcomes the initial confusion be- 
tween Time and our awareness of Time, an identification which is 
mischievous and fallacious, as is well seen in his latest work, Durée 
et Stmultanéité, where he opposes to Einstein’s views the purely 
subjective view of time. It is true that the physicist is limited to 
an interest in measurement, and as Plotinus long ago affirmed, 
this leaves the question of the nature of time a metaphysical pro- 
blem. But the metaphysician cannot tie himself up in the limita- 
tations of a purely subjective time in the manner that Bergson 
urges. There are outer as well as inner events, and the flow of ex- 
ternal events constitutes objective time. 


It is one of the merits of Bergson’s brother in race, Alexander, 
that he recognises this in the manner that Locke did, but he ad- 
vances beyond the dualism in which Locke left the matter by af- 
firming that both mental (subjective) and physical (objective) 
time are parts of one end the same time. As time is the con- 
tinuum of events, it is necessary, as Alexander rightly sees, to re- 
cognise both mental and physical time. While Space has three 
dimensions, Alexander indicates three characteristics of Time, (1) 
duration in succession (he regards duration as more fundamental 
than succession on the ground that we always perceive a certain 
quantity or extent of time), (2) irreversibility (he rightly ridicules 
much of the fanciful nonsense talked of under this head, much of 
which has been misinterpreted owing to a confusion of Time-order 
of events and the Time-order of our perceptions), (3) transitive- 
ness. Instead of keeping Space and Time separate as Kant did, 
Alexander, partly under the influence of Minkowski, blends them 
into one. He recognises, however, that Minkowski and Einstein 
are concerned with physical problems, while his are metaphysical. 
This point has nowhere been more brilliantly discussed than by 
Cassirer, whose book on Substance and Function, with its Supple- 
ment on Hinstein’s Theory of Relatwity (particularly the Chapter 
on Kant), every student of contemporary metaphysics should know. 
There the nature of the physical concept of time is clearly brought 
out and the psychological contrasted with it. Cassirer errs, 
however, is classifying the metaphysician with the psycho- 
logist. This would suit Bergson, but it must be remembered 
that the metaphysical concept is neither the physical nor the 
psychological. Alexander regards Relativity as a new doctrine, not 
of Space and Time, but only of their sensible measures. This is 
profoundly true, but is frequently overlooked. 
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For Alexander the evolution of the Universe is due to the rest- 
lessness of Space-Time, and he acknowledges a debt to Bergson’s 
views on this point. But he disagrees with Bergson’s views on space 
and on objective time. Alexander claims that time is spatial, be- 
cause it cannot exist alone. What Bergson regards as a weakness 
and error in our representation of Time, Alexander regards as a 
vital truth. He further claims that while relations arise which 
are temporal, time is not merely relational. The relations we call 
temporal are relations in Time, and Time is not merely the re- 
lations. This is a very sound assertion, and in view of Leibnitz, a 
very necessary one. As a matter of fact, we hold it a great error to 
suppose that the metaphysical doctrine of Time can be summed up 
or expressed at all adequately in the Relational Theory, and equally 
grave an error it would be to suppose that the modern meta- 
physician must choose inevitably between the Absolute or Relation- 
Theory, or the Absolute and Relativity Theory. If we reject the 
Absolute Theory we are not bound to accept either of the others as 
adequate to our purpose. 


We cannot in the space at our disposal fully examine the re- 
mainder of Alexander’s fascinating treatment. Time, he declares, 
is the mind of Space, and Space the body of Time. Time is nota 
form of mind, but mind is a form of Time, which is for him as for 
Bergson creative. It with space is the stuff that dreams and 
everything else is made of. We can never be sure in Alexander 
what mind is, and how it arises from Time. In fact, the problem 
of Time is not made clearer by a welding together of Spase and 
Time into a hypenated form which, while it may serve Minkowski 
in his measurements, will not do for metaphysics, which must al- 
ways retain a distinction between space and time. To the true 
marriage of ideas we do not admit impediments, but, even although 
“Deity” has been invoked to hallow this union, we do not feel 
called upon to affirm that what Alexander hath joined together no 
man shall put asunder. 


Time does not depend for its preservation upon Space, and in- 
deed ‘Time does not appear to be preserved at all. The treatment 
of time must be based on the recognition of events, and these coming 
into being through the creative or emergent evolution of the uni- 
verse. This has been recognised by two outstanding writers, 
Whitehead and Broad. The understanding of the word event in 
Whitehead’s philosophy involves a careful unravelling of phrases in 
his Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge, 
(1919) The Concept of Nature (1920), and The Principle of Re- 
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lativity (1922). In some places Whitehead speaks of objects and 
of events as subordinate to them, but later on the object is swal- 
lowed up in the event. “What you lose on the objects, you gain on 
the events.”* Whitehead classifies events very minutely, and intro- 
duces a terminology of his own, by using “duration” and “exten- 
sion” in peculiar ways. Duration is not a stretch of time, nor la 
durée of Bergson, but a “slab of nature,” while extension applies to 
endurance in time as well as in space. He has some provoking in- 
consistencies. For example, he speaks of nature as closed to mind, 
but smuggles mind in by a back stair-case under cloak of “the per- 
cipient event.” Time he considers a relation between events (not 
objects). Time, he says, is known to me by abstraction from 
events. Events pass, they do not change, only objects change. 
Nature is processional, it is passage. He speaks of an impetus akin 
to the natura naturans of Spinoza or the élan vital of Bergson. 
But unfortunately, Whitehead’s philosophy suffers from too narrow 
a definition of nature. He excludes from it both Mind and the 
temporal phases of existence. He confesses that Nature must be 
an abstraction from something more concrete than itself, which 
must include imagination and thought. But his second exclusion, 
that of the temporal phases of existence, has more bearing on the 
problem of Time. He denies that there can be nature at an instant, 
and this exclusion amounts to a denial of objective change, a view 
not only contrary to science, but inconsistent with other portions 
of his work. His narrow definition of nature leads him to identify 
it with the specious present. Now this is merely a result of the 
operations of our perceptual powers. Things may be perceived and 
are perceived in a specious present, but they cannot be in such a 
present. The specious present is characteristic of perception, but 
not of the reality perceived. That reality is a world of events, an 
historical world of happenings in procession, and it is characterised 
by continuous change. 

The nature of this continuous change in relation to time has 
been emphasised by Broad, one of the most outstanding and most 
independent of the contemporary philosophers of Great Britain. He 
has much of value to say about events, and past, present, and future 
as characteristics of Time. Broad contributed an important article, 
Time, to Dr. Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, while 
in his work on Perception, Physics and Reality (1914), he discusses 
the physical view of Time. In his latest volume on The Mind and 


*May Sinclair in The New Idealism. 
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its Place in Nature (1925), he critically comments upon Space- 
Time, while his book on Scientific Thought, published in 1923, is 
extremely valuable. He discusses many problems which are similar 
to those of Whitehead, but does so in his own independent and il- 
luminating way, and his work is better ordered and set out than 
that of Whitehead. 


Broad uses the word event for anything that endures at all, no 
matter how long it lasts or whether it be qualitatively alike or quali- 
tatively different at adjacent stages of its history or its life. The 
flash of lightning and the Cliffs of Dover are both events. We 
must identify an object with its whole history, its whole duration 
in time. The method of Wiener and Whitehead, known as Ex- 
tensive Abstraction is very definitely abstraction, taking us away 
from the concrete facts. 


Spatial analogies help us little, Broad claims, in our examina- 
tion of time. The line representation is inadequate, and only 
gets a sense if we imagine a body moving along the line. Events 
have an intrinsic order and intrinsic sense, so therefore has Time. 
Change, he shows, as an ambiguous term which we use in three 
senses. To those we shall ourselves add another, that of change of 
place. Thus we get: 


1. Alteration of quality in an object. 

2. Change of place of a thing by motoin. 

3. The conclusion of an event or cessation of a continued ex- 
istence of some kind. This is what happens when an object 
ceases to be present, becomes past and is not recoverable in 
perception, but only in memory. 

4. The occurrence of a new event. 


The last is really fundamental, the others depend on it. The 
arrival of new events puts those which have already taken place into 
a new relation. If James is a young boy, he is changing qualita- 
tively, growing taller and stronger. He may at the age of 3 be the 
youngest son of his father. But if subsequently another son is 
born, then James ceases to be the youngest son, because of the new 
event. This change, however, is quite different from his growing 
taller, it is the fundamental type of change, the becoming or creative 
advance of the Universe, which gives the events that constitute time. 
The fact that the sum total of existence is always increasing gives 
the time series a sense as well as an order. 


Broad considers that when an event which was present becomes 
past, it does not lose any of its previous relations, it simply acquires 
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new relations which it could not have had before, because the terms 
to which it now has those relations were then simply non-entities. 
Broad regards past and present as real, but the future is for him 
a non-entity. He claims, too, that nothing has happened to the 
present by becoming past, except that fresh slices of the existence 
have been added to the total history of the universe, and so the past 
is as real as the present. Also he defines present by saying the 
essence of a present event is not that it precedes future events, but 
that there is quite literally nothing to which it has the relation of 
precedence. 


Broad rejects the notion of Space-Time as a matrix. Space- 
Time is a physical system of events, but it no more creates events 
than the hierarchy of ranks in the organisation of any army creates 
wars or fights battles. Again, having rejected the Absolute doc- 
trine of Space and Time, formulated by Newton, we cannot resur- 
rect it for Space-Time. The distinction between Space and Time 
must remain for all observers. He agrees that Time is more than 
the Relational Theory describes it as being. The relations are 
themselves always in Time, and the actual objective time order is 
irreversible. Some absoluteness is essential when we refer to ob- 
jective time, but neither the Relational nor Absolute Theories fit 
the facts, nor does the Theory of Relativity throw light on hte 
nature of time. 


Every event has the characteristics of past, present, and future, 
although these features are supposed on “logical” grounds to be in- 
consistent. Events change in the course of time with respect to 
those characteristics. Idealist thinkers have used the first state- 
ment to prove time is contradictory and an illusion. But even 
idealism cannot explain away Time, and McTaggart argues about a 
universe from which he has already abstracted Time and Change. 
McTaggart’s appeal to logic is beside the mark. He would argue 
that no event has the characteristic of future, because until it hap- 
pens, itis not an event. Further he sees nothing contradictory in 
the change of events becoming present and past. This is the fun- 
damental change which is the basis of time. “TI do not think,” says 
Broad, firmly, “that the laws of logic have anything to say against 
this kind of change; and if they have, so much the worse for the 
laws of logic, for it certainly is a fact. What the laws of identity, 
contradiction, and excluded middle between them assert is that any 
proposition is either true or false, cannot be both, and cannot alter 
in this respect. They do not assert (and if they do they must be 
amended), that the number of propositions is eternally fixed ; they 
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only assert that it cannot be diminished. But it may be increased, 
and it is continually increased by the process of becoming, which 
continually arguments the sum total of existence, and thereby, the 
sum total of positive and negative facts. Or to put it another way, 
the laws of logic apply to a fixed universe of discourse, and we can 
at any moment get a fixed universe of discourse by taking the 
sum total of reality up to that moment. But the universe of actual 
fact is continually increasing through the becoming of fresh events ; 
and changes in truth which are mere increases in the number of 
truths through this cause are logically unobjectionable.”* 

Broad, following up the work of Sigwart, has thrown new light 
on the problem with which Kant wrestled vainly in his “analogies 
of experience,” namely how do we get at the order of events, object- 
ively given, when this differs from the order of our perceptions of 
those events. Complex calculations are required ; it is impossible to 
derive the time order from causality, because causality implies a 
knowledge of the true time order. 

Before leaving Broad, we may say that Time implies past, pre- 
sent, and future, and yet he denies that the future is anything but a 
non-entity. Again his definition of the present applies to every 
event that has ever been in the past. There is a distinction be- 
tween “present at a given time” which every past event has been and 
present at present, our now. All past events have been present, 
and if the present were now as he defines it, there would be an end of 
the time series. What is meant is not that a present event is one 
which is never to have a successor, but one which at the time it 
happens has no successor. This only defines present, it does not 
define the present. To define presentness (which all past events 
have had), does not help us to define the present, which is present 
at present. That which we all know may be indefinable, an im- 
mediate data of consciousness, but it is not the same as that present- 
ness at a given time which all past events have had. 

Broad’s work has a valuable positive element, and is a useful 
reply to those who claim Time to be unreal. Useful, too, in this 
respect, is Russell’s work, in spite of his controversial views about 
infinity, and his erroneous view that time arises from a change in 
our cognitive relations to events, which is inadequate and a surpris- 
ing statement from a realist. The chief vaiue of Russel’s work lies 
in his healthy insistence that Time is not merely our awareness of 
it. Russell, however much he is enamoured with the mathematics 
of compact series and sums to infinity (which after all depend in 


*Broad Scientific Thought p. 88. 
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this connection on the applicability of mathematics to reality, a 
highly doubtful supposition which we cannot here discuss in this 
article), nevertheless does rescue us from the slough of subjectivity 
into which we should fall if we were to follow Gergson in his pil- 
grimage. Russell distinguishes physical and mental time as did 
Locke. Both are real, and arise from the before after relation of 
events, mental time involving in addition, past, present, future. 
(Although with proper care this can be transferred to objective 
time, for before and after apply to past past as well as to past 
present which is here meant*). The change, however, is not merely 
a change is our cognitive relations to events, this change is as 
Broad asserts, a change in the objective world due to the becoming 
of new events. Russell affirms that we must not be too readily led 
away by the physical doctrine of Relativity. This cannot obliterate 
the distinction between Time and Space and it “does not destroy 
the possibility of correlating different local times and does not, 
therefore, have such far-reaching philosophical consequences as is 
supposed. The one all-embracing Time still underlies all that 
physics has to say about motion.f 


In an earlier portion of the book from which this remark is 
quoted, Russell makes an interesting reflection. “The conten- 
tion,” he writes, “that time is unreal, and that the world of sense is 
illusory must I think be regarded as based on fallacious reasoning. 
Nevertheless there is some sense—easier to feel than to state—in 
which time is an unimportant and superficial characteristic of 
reality. Past and future must be acknowledged to be as real as the 
present, and a certain emancipation from slavery to time is essential 
to philosophical thought. The importance of time is rather prac- 
tical than theoretical, rather in relation to our desires than in re- 
lation to truth . . . Both in thought and in feeling to realise 
the unimportance of time is the gate of wisdom.{ 


*See A. Laird, Study in Realism. 

+Russell. Our Knowledge of the External World. p. 239. 

tRussell: Our Knowledge of the Eaternal World pp. 166-7. from this 
Alexander emphatically dissents. ‘‘I should say that the importance of any 
particular time, is rather practical than theoretical and to realise the importance 
of Time as such is the gate of wisdom.” Alexander in Space, Time and Deity, 
Vel 1. footnote to p. 36. 
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MEANING, EXISTENCE, AND VALUE.—I. 


By Arthur C. Fox, M.A., Lecturer in Philosophy, 
University of Western Australia. 


THE verb “mean” is ordinarily used in two different senses. 
Thus the meaning of the term “king” may lie in (a) indicating a 
certain person, such as George V, or in (b) conveying a notion of 
social status. We shall say, then, that a meaning may be either 
denotative or connotative. There are two questions which may 
then be considered: (1) Can either type of meaning exist in any 
given case without the other type? and (2) Can either type be re- 
duced to the other, and, if so, in which direction will the reduction 
be made? 

We will first consider the possibility of denotative meaning 
being attached to a thing which has no other (connotative) mean- 
ing. This was the view of Mill in regard to proper names and 
some abstract names, which “signify a subject only” or “an attri- 
bute only.” Mill’s position has been criticized so often that we may 
compress our review of it into brief space. Such abstract terms as 
“whiteness” and “length” are non-connotative, because they merely 
denote instances of themselves—instances, I suppose (for Mill’s 
account of this particular matter is not very clear) of the presence 
of the character white or long in this thing or that. They do not 
connote anything that can be given a further name. “White” does 
connote something with a distinctive name, viz., whiteness, but 
it would seem that whiteness can at most connote only itself, and 
that this is not properly connotation, but denotation; and we are 
led to the same conclusion if we say that whiteness connotes white 
quality in this case or that: it is really denoting the quality. 
It is worth remarking that while Mill allows denotation to both 
white and whiteness, he must do so on different principles, if there 
is to be any distinction between them. White denotes all objects of 
which it can be predicated, such as snow, paper, sea-foam, etc. 
Whiteness, therefore, cannot denote these objects, but only—since 
it must denote something—one aspect of them. But, we may en- 
quire, what is it that white really denotes except this self-same 
aspect? We cannot follow Mill in believing that it denotes snow, 
paper, etc., in’the sense of being a name for these; rather is it a 
name for a quality taken as a quality, i.c. as concrete with some 
subject. Whiteness then becomes a name for the quality in itself, 
in abstraction from any subject. On these, and on other grounds 
taken by Mill, we should expect him to say that abstract terms are 
connotative and non-denotative. In truth they are both conno- 
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tative and denotative, with emphasis, perhaps, on the connotation. 
If their abstractness be taken as the ground of their non-conno- 
tativeness, it must be pointed out that no term is entirely abstract, 
that abstractness is a matter of degree and varies with the contexts 
of terms. In actual thinking all terms are found in contexts. We 
do not simply ejaculate, “‘whiteness!” and then say or think no 
more. Normally we couple it with some other term, and think 
of the whiteness of linen, of paper, of ermine, etc., so that it has a 
connotation which enters into the total meaning of the compound 
term. Otherwise there would be no connotative distinction be- 
tween, e.g. “countenance” and “whiteness of countenance.” 


That abstract terms are denotative was acknowledged by Mill, 
although others have been doubtful. For a term to be denotative, it 
is not necessary for it to refer directly to some definite bearer of it. 
Thus the word “man” denotes anyone who has man-like qualities, 
and instances of it can be brought forward. Similarly, the word 
“length” denotes any extended thing possessing the quality (or is 
it the relation?) of being long, and instances of length can be 
pointed out. Once again we notice that “length” usually goes with 
other words, making its denotative meaning clear, as in “the length 
of this road,” or in “a line is that (extended thing) which has 
length but not breadth.” In passing, it may be pointed out that 
these examples illustrate varying abstractness in the one word: in 
the first example, “length” is less abstract than in the second, 
when regard is had to the contexts. 


Mill’s contention that proper names have no connotation has 
been refuted often enough. It is no advantage to his claim that 
proper names have to acquire their connotation since this is true 
more or less also of common names. Nor is it to the point to say that 
while everything possessing a proper name has also a common name, 
the converse is not true. Anything with a common name is cap- 
able of bearing a proper name, if its individuality becomes sufti- 
ciently marked to a giver of names. Common spiders are not 
usually given proper names, but if one of them takes up his per- 
manent abode in a house, he may possibly be named Dick, or Beelze- 
bub, and the name will carry some flavour of his peculiar qualities 
and relations. Proper names, indeed, may carry a richer conno- 
tation than any other kind of term. Mill implies that they do 
little more than suggest that their bearers are not to be confused 
with other objects, whereas they have a positive significance which 
is definitely connotative. Their primary logical function is to sug- 
gest what their bearers positively are, even though their temporally 
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first function may have been denotative. In its proper intention, @ 
proper name stands for the qualitative and relational completeness 
of its bearer, marking him out as unique and individual. The well- 
known tree of Porphyry runs up from substance to Socrates, Plato, 
etc. All the wealth of the preceding qualities (corporeal, animate, 
etc.), is poured into each of an indefinite number of persons, but 
that it is not so poured indifferently is indicated by the possession 
by each person of his own name. He has all the preceding qualities = 
so much is granted by calling him man; but he has them in his own 
specific way, and this is acknowledged by calling him A.B. or X.Y. 


Joseph, in his “Introduction to Logic,” seems to hold a view 
generally similar to this, but I am unable to agree with one position 
that he takes. He says (2nd edition, p. 153): “It is part of the 
meaning of a proper name that the subject denoted is precisely this 
or that individual. That is why a proper name can be the pre- 
dicate of a proposition.” This is in conflict with what Joseph says 
elsewhere, and with what seems to be the true propositional status 
of a proper name. On p. 165 we read: “Every judgment 
claims to declare some portion of the whole truth that is to be 
known about the universe: in what form (so far as its purview 
goes) the universe exists.” It follows, if a proper name may be a 
predicate, that in the proposition, “this is John Smith,” “John 
Smith” declares the form in which “this” exists, or (following 
Broad) that “this” has a John Smithy character. This, of course, 
is not at all the sense of the proposition. We are not interested in 
the “this,” except in so far as John Smith is “this”—which is the 
proper logical form of the proposition. Again, on pp. 166-7, 
Joseph says: “This view that reality is the ultimate subject of 
every judgment is wrong if it be understood to mean that it is the 
logical subject . . . . Where then do we reach the ultimate 
subject? According to our ordinary way of thinking, in concrete 
individuals, and this is the view also of many philosophers,” includ- 
ing those who deny one ultimate subject or substance, or those who 
admit degrees of substantiality. So that a proper name occurring 
as a term in a proposition is the proper logical subject thereof, 
since, more than any other term, it names a concrete individual. 
Why then does it sometimes figure as predicate in an admissable 
proposition? The reason is, I think, because the proposition is: 
really an answer to a question, explicit or implied. The example 
given by Joseph in connection with the first-quoted passage is of 
this kind: he assumes an explicit question about the name of a 
village. The same principle works out in other cases. A companion 
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seizes my arm and says: “Look! that man in the boater and the 
green suit is William Morris Hughes.” He is assuming that had 
I known Mr. Hughes to be in our vicinity, I would have asked to 
have him pointed out. Mr. Hughes is the real subject of my com- 
panion’s thought: he does not mean that to be a man in a boater 
and a green suit is to be Hughes-like, nor (still less) that the uni- 
verse as a whole is Hughesy (whatever it may have been once). 


A proper name is certainly the name of an individual, and 
logically so. It names a substance that is, so to say, a point of 
attachment for qualities and relations; it denotatively means this 
point and connotatively means these attachments. And the attach- 
ments are more important than the point, for it is they that give the 
individuality. But names, and words in general, are not the only 
things that have meaning. What shall we say of the bearer of the 
proper name, and neglecting his name——as we do when we are in 
his company? He still has the connotative meaning that goes with 
his name, emphasised to us no doubt through personal contact. But 
what does he himself denote? We may say that he denotes himself 
as a continuant through the past unto the present, or that he de- 
notes the various qualities and relations which he has displayed in 
the past and may be expected to display in the future. In the latter 
case his denotation becomes his connotation, and in the former case 
it returns upon itself. I believe that this is a characteristic of the 
denotation of an individual, that it reaches exhaustion point before 
connotation does so. Let it not be urged that of any particular 
known thing the same can be said, viz., that, qua particular thing, 
ite denotation terminates upon itself. Not so: any ordinary spider, 
which has not acquired distinctiveness in our eyes, stands less for 
itself than for its kind, as is evidenced by the class-name that we 
give to it. To an entomologist it clearly stands for its kind. But 
a class name never, while a proper name always, is the finally fitting 
appellation of a particular that is capable of individuation. This 
suggests that the nisus of our thought is towards individualising 
the particular, and therefore towards a final propositional form in 
which the subjects are proper names. 


Our results may be summarised thus: abstract terms have both 
denotative and connotative meaning. Proper names also have both 
kinds of meaning, but, in regard to the things which they name, the 
connotation may go on enriching itself after the denotation has 
been sufficiently made out. We may now turn to another kind of 
term, the attributive, including adjectives and also nouns used in an 
adjectival sense. These will be the name of qualities and relations. 
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Our initial question still is whether terms of this kind have both 
denotation and connotation. Their proper function in proposi- 
tions is predicative: hence they may be thought to denote the sub- 
jects of which they are predicable, and to connote the attributes* 
of which they are the names. But can a term of this kind (e.g. 
“white” connote that which it names? Must it not rather be said 
to denote it? If so, it both denotes and connotes the one thing, viz., 
white quality, so that it either has denotation without connotation, 
if it simply points to instances of itself, or it has connotation with- 
out denotation, if it merely indicates a quality without reference to 
any subject thereof. But it is difficult to adopt either of these 
positions. A term which names a quality, or relation seems in- 
dubitably to have connotative meaning, and it appears also to have 
denotative meaning, especially in the case of relations, for it is 
surely unintelligible to think of a relation without some sort of re- 
ference to things relatable. Similarly it is unintelligible to think 
a quality without also having in mind that it must be a quality of 
something. So we may assume that an attributive term denotes 
whatever possesses that which it connotes. Turning from the term 
to the thing (quality or relation) itself, we ask, what does i¢ de- 
note? and we conclude that it also denotes whatever may be a point 
of attachment for it. When we further ask: what does it connote? 
—i.e. not the term but the thing “termed”—we seem compelled 
to reply that it connotes simply itself: and this appears to be 
Mill’s meaning when he says that “white” connotes whiteness. But 
with some attributes the matter may seem to be not so simple, since 
they have a complex character, and it may be thought in their case 
that they cannote somcthing beyond themselves, viz., their com- 
ponents. Thus, “orange” may be analysed into red and yellow; 
“happy” indicates a state (happiness) which depends on the co- 
operation of a number of factors such as pleasure, self-consciousness 
and duration. But these considerations do not oppose an insur- 
mountable obstacle to our principle, and we may remark: (a) That 
if it be objected that orange, happy, etc., are attributes which are 
understandable only through reference to their conditions, the same 
objection can be brought against non-complex attributes and there- 
fore falls to the ground: it is no objection at all. The quality white, 
for example, is only comprehensible on condition that there are 
vision, material objects, etc., and it is attributed only to subjects 
whose connotation makes them suitable. We do not have to suppose 


‘ *’Attribute” is bere used !n the literal sens 
eomething. e of that which is assigned to 
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that, in assigning any attribute, simple or complex, to a thing, we 
know of no other of its attributes. (b) If we allow for the moment 
that a complex attribute definitely connotes its components and can 
be intelligently used only under this condition, it yet remains true 
that the components to which we are finally driven are of the simple 
kind, in that they connote only themselves. (c) But we have al- 
lowed under (b) more than we need to grant. We may simply deny 
that orange colour or a happy state, as it is immediately experi- 
enced, definitely connotes any of the elements or factors which fur- 
ther reflection may reveal. Each immediately connotes only itself, 
and is understood to have a unique and final character of its own. 
The utmost contribution that can be made by the knowledge born 
of analysis is towards correct denotation: we know more precisely 
the things that can be happy, orange, etc. 


This contribution, however, is in its own way, very important. 
It suggests that attributes have an inherent tendency to attach 
themselves not only to objects, but to definite objects. Simple at- 
tributes exhaust their connotation before their denotation. Having 
fixed their one meaning, they are free to bestow upon suitable ob- 
jects their other, denotative meaning. But we have already seen 
that objects (or, in another reference, subjects) exhaust their deno- 
tation before their connotation, that they have a nisus from particu- 
larity to individuality, and that therefore they, as “termed,” are the 
proper subjects of propositions. So that we have, to put it loosely, 
objects (or subjects) looking for attributes (or predicates), and 
attributes looking for objects. Let us not be surprised if, in the 
fairy book of fact, they find one another. Their meeting can then 
be expressed propositionally, and a true proposition will have a 
proper name as its subject and an attributive term as its predicate. 
By a “true” proposition I mean one which would express deepest in- 
sight, such as many suppose God to possess, since, believing Him to 
mark the sparrow’s fall, they could also imagine Him to have a 
proper name (or its equivalent) for the creature. In this general 
connexion let us think again of the complex attribute, which, while 
not losing its simple character for immediacy, has been found to be 
also an attribute-complex. In comparison with the simple attri- 
butes that compose it, it has a parrower denotative range, just as the 
creatures who can be happy are fewer than those who can have 
pleasure. So we seem free to draw out a scale of attributes of in- 
creasing complexity, with a decreasing range of things to which 
they are assignable, until we reach complex attributes which may 
each be assigned only to one thing; and this in turn is then capable 
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of bearing a proper name as the sign of its individuality. 
It is not always easy to find a definite name for any complex attri- 
bute. Often we give to its object a name which has no relation 
to the attribute, as in the case of many proper names. Here the 
name does not directly connote the attribute, but it comes to do so 
for those who use it. It comes to connote the uniqueness of just 
this person. The common names which are given to the major 
kinds of existents also connote the uniqueness of each kind, of 
which one is matter, another is life, another is mind, and another 
is personality. The denotative range of these names decreases as 
we go on, and the complex attributes connoted show increasing at- 
tribute-complexity. Between these major class names, and the 
names of individuals, there are included and including class names, 
each of which is used with a sense of the uniqueness of the kind that 
it names. A class may be regarded as quasi-individual. The 
march of denotation through the classes is downward to the true 
individual, first known as a particular, which, however, is lifted 
from particularity to individuality by the upward corresponding 
march of connotation to unique complex attributes. Once again we 
may assert that attributes, including the complex type, have an in- 
herent tendency to attach themselves not merely to objects, but to 
definite objects, and we may add that the greater the complexity, 
the more nearly is the tendency attaining to its goal. 


Returning upon our original question as to whether either type 
of meaning—denotative or connotative—can exist apart from the 
other, our answer must be in the negative. But we have done some- 
thing to show the reason for this answer. That which finally is 
denoted and connotes is an individual, ie. a person or a quasi- 
person ; that which finally is connoted and denotes is an attribute 
or, preferably, a complex attribute. The individual and the attri- 
bute, in their denotative and connotative meanings, point to each 
other. If now we restrict “meaning” to connotation, and say that 
denotation indicates existence, we may conclude that existence tends 
towards individuality, and that meaning tends to express individu- 
ality. Moreover, the most indubitable individual that we know is 
the person. As to our second question, we must deny of course 
that denotation (i.e., existence) can be reduced to connotation (i.e. 
meaning), or conversely. It may seem that this denial is not pos- 
sible: that in asserting that existence tends towards individuality 
and that meaning tends to express individuality, we are really re- 
ducing existence to meaning. When the attributes of the individual 
are dealt with and accounted for, what is there left that can exist 
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as an individual? To such a question the answer must be: nothing 
is left; but we immediately add that it is such a question as should 
not be asked. It assumes that there can be bare existence which is 
not existence in any definite manner. [Earlier in this article we 
spoke of that which is denoted as a point of attachment for attri- 
butes, but such a description must not be taken literally. If it be 
asked : in what, then, do the attributes inhere? we may have to reply 
that they inhere in one another, as life inheres in matter and mind 
in the living. Individuality is constituted by a special manner of 
inherence, by a unique combination of attributes into a complex 
attribute. The complex attribute is an attribute of itself: it both 
exists and has meaning. Individuality dwells not in mere exist- 
ence, but also in the character of the existent; it is equivalent to 
existence and meaning, these two being so inter-penetrative that it 
is bootless to give one reality without the other. As to existence, 
we must simply assume that it is, that “things” do exist, but when 
we characterise it, or them, it is by means of attributes or meaning. 
Nevertheless, for purposes of clear thinking we can distinguish 
the two aspects of any individual, so that the distinction between 
denotation and connotation is an understandable one. 


Every meaning is a universal. It is so even in regard to indi- 
viduals. A universal is frequently defined with reference to class 
membership, but this is not necessary, for there may be universals, 
of each of which there is only one instance. A single thing as 
much as a class may have a universal characterisation. Nor is it 
necessary to a universal that it should have a common name, as a 
sign that it can be fairly definitely described. Many universals, 
to be sure, do have such names, e.g. red, hard, kind, equal to, etc., 
but other universals have no names of this kind, espec ally many of 
the complex attributes. It is therefore, not derogatory to an indi- 
vidual that we may not be able to state its essential meaning, or be 
able to say, “A.B. is so-and-so,” where “so-and-so” would be the 
specific name of an attribute. Persons certainly elude any such 
definition, although just as certainly do they have meaning—indeed 
the richest meaning that can be possessed by anything. Those who 
know them, and most of all those who love them, know their mean- 
ing beyond peradventure. To know their meaning ts just to know 
them ; their proper names stand for it, so that we can say of any one 
of them, by way of stating his essential meaning: “A.B. is—well, 
just A.B.” 

Every meaning is a universal, and therefore (by our pregeding 
argument) every universal should have instances or an instance. 
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Now it may be that we have come too hastily to this conclusion, for 
there may be further evidence to upset it. Some believe that there 
is such evidence, and that there can be universals of which there 
are no instances, i.e. meanings without existents. It will conduce 
to clearness if we examine this matter under two headings. We will 
consider (a) Universals which have not, but can have instances, 
and (b) Universals which neither do have, nor can have instances. 


(a) Under this heading it is most natural to consider those 
universals which are entertained in thought, but have not been 
worked out into actuality. A child may think of his future occu- 
pation in life, as policeman, soldier, or butcher, before he has 
actually entered upon it. A man may think out the character of 
the house that he hopes some day to build, or a woman may plan 
the equipment of her future home. In very many cases of this 
kind the universal does come to have its instance, and it may be 
doubted whether anyone ever entertains such a universal unless 
there is some expectation of its ultimate realisation. No doubt 
people often dream dreams which cannot come true, but the impos- 
sibility is not at the time felt by themselves, but (if at all) by 
others to whom the dream has been made known. To these it is 
not a universal, nor is it capable of being universally acknowledged: 
and this capacity for universal acknowledgment is, I take it, a 
property of a universal. A universal is not necessarily any gen- 
eral idea that happens to come into one’s head. A scientist may 
frame several concepts to explain certain facts, only to discard them 
one after another. When he decides upon a concept he will be 
ready to publish it, as a token of his belief that it fits the facts, 
and that it is worthy of universal recognition. The discarded ideas 
are not properly universals; the accepted idea is a universal, since 
it can be worked out into terms of the existent. And yet the case 
is somewhat different with the examples given in the beginning 
of this paragraph, where the universal refers to what does not yet 
exist. Other examples would be Utopian social schemes. But 
has any Utopia been thought out and made known unless the writer 
has had in mind the actual constitution of human nature? Is it 
not a picture of what men, as they now are, may socially become, 
if they use the powers which they at present possess? This, at least, 
must have been the belief of the writer. Apparently we must take 
account of universals, which are in the nature of ideals, universals 
which can call facts into existence, only, however, because present 
facts are capable of producing these future existents. On the com- 
monly held view that universals are timeless, it is clear that it is 
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immaterial to them at what time their instances exist, whether in 
the past, the present, or the future. There are many universals 
whose instances did exist, but no longer do so, but we do not hesi- 
tate to name them universals. Perhaps there is one peculiar feat- 
ure of universals which refer to the future, viz., that in framing 
them we should pay more than usual attention to present facts, in 
order to detect accurately their tendencies into the future; and yet 
more or less of the same care is necessary in framing any universal. 


(b) Many present-day writers believe that there are universals 
which have not nor can have instances. In proof of their belief 
they are wont to refer to certain mathematical conceptions: indeed, 
they may go further, and claim that any mathematical universal 
(e.g. any ordinary number) is logically indifferent to instances of 
itself. In venturing to combat this view, I feel a considerable 
amount of trepidation, having but the very slightest acquaintance 
with the mathematics. I cannot even rise to Mr. Broad’s require- 
ment of having learnt simple equations at my mother’s knee, and 
shall, therefore, not be surprised if I appear as a fool rushing in 
where any but a mathematical angel would fear to tread. Here, 
then, is the substance of my folly. I assume, firstly, that mathe- 
matics is a form of logic, and secondly, that the conceptions in 
question are reached by the mathematician carrying on his reason- 
ing as far as it will carry him. He is engaging in a kind of play, 
in conformity with certain acknowledged rules of the game. ‘He 
may even make his own rules, under certain conditions, e.g. their 
mutual independence and consistency. Sometimes he starts with 
purely hypothetical rules, and his inferences from them will be 
hypothetical also. Here, his game is entirely “in the air,” from 
start to finish, without any apparent reference to existence. Now, 
it is possible, in what is usually called a “game,” to have much the 
same kind of thing. In a game of cards a player may get a 
“slam”—and this is a universal idea. To what existent does it 
refer outside the game itself? To none at all; but it does refer to 
a situation within the game: some state of affairs must have come 
into existence to earn the name. We may even go further and say 
that the existence of the cards is indicated. Similarly, although 
the mathematical universal may not denote existence beyond the 
branch of mathematics, it does denote a certain situation within it, 
and perhaps also the “counters” (corresponding to the cards) with 
which this game is carried on. Again, the cards themselves, as 
they are in use, point denotatively beyond themselves to some need 
of a person and its attempted fulfilment. So does any branch of 
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mathematics also point beyond itself. This suggests other ways in 
which the matter may be dealt with. One is tempted to bring in 
the notion of a universe of discourse, which Bertrand Russell de- 
scribes as “a most pitiful and paltry evasion.” Butisit? Clearly 
there are many occasions on which a definite suppositio is necessary 
to make thought intelligible. Yes, it may be replied, but here the 
terms do denote existents in the ordinary sense: but you must not 
drag in a universe of discourse to give semblance of existence to 
things that have it not. Now—to deal shortly with this question 
—I would contend that every universe of discourse has reference 
to the existent, and is felt to be congruous with the existing world. 
This is true, e.g. of the universe of “Hamlet,” which gives us a 
penetrating insight into the world of human thought and emotion. 
The journalist would say that it is “true to life.” It seems to be 
a most pitiful and paltry objection, that Hamlet himself never has 
existed, except in the minds of Shakespeare and his readers. 
Whence, then, did Shakespeare get the idea of him, and for what 
reason do the readers approve of the idea? They approve, not 
simply because Hamlet has or is a meaning, but because the mean- 
ing can also fit certain existing conditions and illuminate them. 
There is no need to press the further question, as to whether Shake- 
speare knew of an original or originals of Hamlet. But we speak 
of “Hamlet” as a play, and we have referred to the play of the 
mathematician. Indications are not wanting that the similarity 
goes deeper. Play can be considered in its origins, and in its 
ultimate value. In the one aspect it may have a direct reference to 
existing conditions, and in the other aspect it may produce ideas 
applicable to the existent, in the manner of the ideals mentioned 
under (a). The following passage from Whitehead’s “Introduc- 
tion to Mathematics,” p. 220, illustrates both functions: “The im- 
portance of the differential calculus arises from the very nature of 
the subject, which is the systematic consideration of the rates of 
increase of functions. This idea is immediately presented to us 
by the study of nature; velocity is the rate of increase of the dis- 
tance travelled, and acceleration is the rate of increase of velocity. 
Thus the fundamental idea of change, which is at the basis of our 
whole perception of phenomena, immediately suggests the inquiry 
as to the rate of change . . . Thus the differential calculus 
is concerned with the very key of the position from which mathe- 
matics can be successfully applied to the explanation of the course 
of nature.” Again we are told (p. 8) that mathematics “is neces- 
sarily the foundation of exact thought as applied to natural pheno- 
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mena.” One branch of mathematics at least thus originates with 
reference to an existing state of affairs, and mathematics as a whole 
serves as an ideal for describing the actual physical world, e.g. the 
nature of its motion or its space. Are we not justified in believing 
that mathematical universals are meanings that do or can have 
Teference to the existent? 


I venture to suggest another way of looking at the matter. 
It may be granted that some mathematical universals, taken in 
themselves, neither do nor can have instances. The mathematician 
adopts certain positions purely hypothetical, and by logical processes 
he arrives at other positions equally hypothetical. Having deliber- 
ately withdrawn his thought from existence, he keeps it so with- 
drawn. ‘Then any particular universal will have the same status 
as the whole scheme within which it occurs: it will have as much 
or as little connotation and denotation. But does the scheme as a 
whole denote nothing? Highly abstract as it is, there must be 
some point at which it touches the existent. This point is the 
mind of the mathematician, and I suggest that the scheme may be 
regarded legitimately as being, or indicating, a quality of his mind. 
What, then, does this quality denote? It denotes the mind, and 
moreover, the mind as displaying certain of its powers. It shows 
what a man can do when he tries. Similarly, “Hamlet” or “Alice 
in Wonderland” might be said to manifest qualities of the author’s 
mind, and to denote the powers of his mind and their development. 
On the whole, and within my limited knowledge, I find it hard to 
believe that meanings in mathematics are ultimately out of touch 
with the existent, or that there can be any meaning at all which 
earries no reference to existance. It is at least true that whenever 
we are presented with a meaning, we have an immediate impulse to 
ask : “meaning of what?” 


It was my intention at the outset to say something on all 
the matters mentioned in the title, and especially to examine the 
relation between meaning and value. With the Editor’s permission 
I shall return to this in some later issue; meanwhile I put forward 
this circumstance in extenuation of the rather abrupt ending of the 
present article. 
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COGITATIONES DE RE PAEDAGOGIANA 


By Richard Lawson, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of Education, 
University of Otago, N.Z. 


GREEK educational thought and practice of the fourth century 
B.C., particularly as represented in the school of Isocrates, became 
later, after the establishment of Romano-Hellenic intimacy the 
chief agency in impregnating the old Roman “disciplina ac severilas” 
with a broad ‘humanitas,’ having reference not only to man but 
also to the liberal arts as such. This ‘humanitas’ found its final 
statement when the great days of creative energy for Rome were: 
over,—in the pages of Quintilian, when oratory had become merely 
rhetoric of the schools,—when the ‘tirocinium fori’ or practical 
apprenticeship of the budding statesman had given way 
to the book-learning, the grammar, and the rules of the 
‘grammaticus. When the dark night of a thousand years 
settled upon Western Europe after the collapse of Rome,. 
the ancient culture running back through Quintilian, Cicero, 
Isocrates, Aristotle and Plato to Homer, was lost. Imagine 
the delight of Italian scholars like Guarino and Vittorino of the 
dawning Renaissance when in 1416 A.D. a complete manuscript 
of Quintilian’s text was found. The invention of printing later 
in the century restored, through the diffusion of Quintilian’s book 
De Institutione Oratoria’ (on the Education of a Orator), the old 
culture to Western Europe and enabled the educational thought of 
the new-rising Nationalities to find expression in the vulgar tongues. 
Thus “The Boke named the Gouenor” by Sir Thomas Elyot pro- 
duced in 1531 carries forward the old tradition with the added 
element that his book was the first book on education in England 
written and printed in the language of the people. Elyot did not 
however confine himself wholly to the principles of education as con- 
tained in Quintilian. This system is certainly the old humanistic 
system, but he also turns directly to a Greek writer con- 
temporary with Quintilian, i.e. Plutarch, and translates the essay 

nepl walduy dywyjs (“On the bringing up of children”) into Eng- 
lish. Elyot deserves a further mention as one of the 
first men of the Renaissance period to use and praise 
the English tongue as a vehicle for conveying the highest 
thoughts of man. His translations from Isocrates and _ his 
commendation of the vernacular form a close parallel to 
the practice and praise of Tyndale in his New Testament 
of 1525. Sir Thomas More, though a much greater man than Elyot, 
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yet rendered a less service to English education and to the English 
language, because he wrote his best book in Latin. He, however, 
depicts his Utopians as being all taught in their own native tongue, 
—“disciplinas ipsorum lingua perdiscunt.” At the same time More 
is quite aware in his Utopia (1516) of the beauty of English, for 
it cannot be doubted that what he says has reference thereto,— 
“Lingua ipsorum est neque verborum inops, nec insuavis auditu, 
nec ulla fidelior animi interpres est,”—-which is very much the same 
as Tyndale and Elyot said when translating from the Greek. More 
does not inherit through Quintilian, but directly from Plato and 
Aristotle. It is to be noted that the first books which Raphael 
Hythloday bestowed on the Utopians were “Platonis opera 
pleraque, Aristotelis plura.” 


There is no need to follow along this stream of classical 
humanism in English education. It flowed on more and more 
in the native tongue, well down into the nineteenth century and 
is still flowing though with diminished volume. The cause of 
diversions of the current are two in number, Rousseau and Darwin. 
Rousseau was the first man since Plato and Aristotle to examine 
fundamentals in education. The Greeks had analysed the State, 
had analysed human life, had attempted to direct all life to state 
ends,—as Polybius puts it in speaking of the carrying of images 
of great men in funerals, and its effect on boys, to whom the 
exhortation was made to bear anything and everything.—“for the 
sake of the common weal.” Plato does not analyse children. He 
mentions in his Republic the necessity for care in the language 
and conduct by which young children are surrounded—but he soon 
passes on to his dear Uranian city that as he says “never was and 
perhaps never will be on earth.” One could not expect the cold, 
emotionless mind of Aristotle to dwell long on children, beyond in- 
dicating that they were not to be forced when young, and should 
have suitable amusements. For him as for Plato real education be- 
gins at the age of seven: man was a ‘politikon’ a being of the ‘polis,’ 
and he was to be educated with that end in view. But Rousseau 
changed all that, or rather is changing it,—for his discovery of the 
child as a being entitled to live his own life is only now being 
applied. Dewey’s exposition of education and his founding of 
socialising schools in the United States, are both emanations and 
extensions of Emile. Rousseau’s beginning is a rejection of all 
existing theories about children: in his preface he says, ‘On ne 
connoit point l’enfance,’—(people don’t know what children are). 
That statement is the beginning of modern education. The lonely 
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and therefore half-educated Emile would not recognise himself 
amid the polyethnic conglomeration of school-children in some 
of the big cities of America; but there he is all the same. I saw 
him at work in New York a year ago. Rousseau’s position in 
education is foundational. He began by saying that nobody knew 
what a child was, and then proceeded to explain the child. His 
emotional and extravagant nature fitted him to understand better 
than Aristotle the mind of childhood, he saw the need for an 
education that should be natural. His thought was taken into 
Switzerland and practised by Pestalozzi; it spread thence through 
Herbart and Froebel into Germany,—and so out over the whole of 
civilisation. Had he lived later he would have been a Darwinian. 
He knows that man must learn from nature,—that she educates 
him from the first,—that his first teachers of philosophy are his 
hands, his toes, his eys and and ears and nose, and mouth; that the 
stuffing of the memory is only stuffing; and that the authority 
of a stronger person may gain compliance from the child but 
cannot force the assent of the soul,—in other words all true dis- 
cipline must be a self-willed discipline. Bertrand Russell in his 
book first published on ‘Education’ makes a statement which appears 
to be quite novel, I would not teach a child to learn to obey or to 
learn to command. Yet Rousseau has it exactly, “Ne lui com- 
mandez jamais rien, quoique ce soi au monde, absolument rien: . 

. qwil voie cette nécessité dans les choses, jamais dans le caprice des 
hommes.” It is a biological view in essence, if not evolutionary. 
The developmental or evolutionary view and practice are clear in 
Froebel. The young spirit, with its spark of the divine nature, 
many grow with proper conditions to its implicit stature, give it but 
the child’s garden,—so he founded the kindergarten. Nietzsche, 
though without intending it, summed up Froebel, in ihe light of 
Darwinism,—“Werde, was du bist,” become what you are,—a preg- 
nant oracle. It brings the evolutionary theory before us. This 
theory if interpreted in the Prussian way means the super-man, and 
the super-state where under Hegel’s guidance “deity first reached 
self-consciousness.” But it is also susceptible of the social interpret- 
ation it finds in Dewey’s_ work. The human organism 
Tesponding through aeons to the stimuli of nature has 
gradually acquired its present differentiation of organ 
and faculty. A continuation of this stimulation as in- 
tense and as diversified as possible will not only encourage 
increased differentiation and adaptation to special ends 


in the already produced organs and faculties, but may cause other 
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variations that we know not of—and so “Werde, was du bist” is 
a good instruction, provided it be interpreted socially. Montessori 
has the biological attitude. She claims that her didactic apparatus 
is, 80 to speak, a miniature or compendium of objective realities 
as they play upon the sense organs. “Un ambiente privo di 
ostacoli;”’—an environment freed from obstacles is her avowed 
aim. It is a true biological aim, but the didactic apparatus does 
not realise it. Her work is the first attempt to make a scientific 
biological educative process arise from; representative material. 
Yet it is not scientific in the sense of representing nature. Rous- 
seau’s plan is the more scientific,—but it is impracticable. The 
best possibilities are in Dewey’s work. The environment chosen 
for schools must always be eclectic, or rigid or unreal,—it can 
never be the changing, varied, multitudinous influence of nature as 
a whole. Nature more and more as a necessary constituent of 
educational environment is being incorporated in school curricula 
under the name of science. This emphasis on science is an almost 
inevitable sequel of Rousseau’s doctrine, as well as of applied 
evolutionary theory. Herbert Spencer’s answer to the many-faced 
question “What knowledge is of most worth,” is at every face, 
Science. The scientific movement is the realisation of the com- 
mand, ‘have dominion over the earth and subdue it.’ This is 
right: it involves a triumphant adjustment to man’s terrene en- 
vironment. But man has not only to subdue the earth. He has, 
owing to the increase and multiplication of the Sons of Adam, to 
find a ‘modus vivendi‘ amid jarring human claims. This the old 
‘paideia’ of Greece, the ‘humanitas’ of Cicero, the Institutio Ora- 
toria of Quintilian, and their Christianised descendants in Utopia, 
the Governor and the Schoolmaster (Ascham) attempted to give 
and did give. But the sons of men are to-day divided not only into 
nations ; but different strata of the same nation lift up the sword of 
strife amongst themselves. To teach men to live in peace together 
is the prime task of education. To point the way to a realised 
League of Nations, and equitable adjustment between hand-worker 
and brain-worker and employer and employed is part of the work 
of education. “There is no darkness but ignorance,” says the 
clown in Twelfth Night. In the vanishing of the old classics we 
need in our schools translation of them, of the masterpieces of 
Italy and Germany, yes, and of China and Japan as well. Our 
school ignorance of the literary achievements of other peoples is 
immense. Knowledge leads to appreciation and sympathy. 
The humanities must be the core of human education. Science is 
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largely of things non-sentient. But the virtue, the aspiration, the 
failure and the achievements of men and women past and present 
of all nations are the forces that link us with our fellows. Science 
can be tabulated and codified; but the imaginations of the heart 
cannot. They point to Plato’s city in heaven or they point to a 
Soviet State on earth. But they will burst through any classifica- 
tory bonds. Hence no school-system, no method of education can 
be final. It is said that socialism would only be possible if men 
were perfect, and then it would not be needed. So it is with 
educational practice. Once it can be made scientific, it becomes 
atatic. But, by tacit definition at least, life is the antithesis of 
the static,—it flows, changes, rises, falls. To provide the most 
varied courses, schools systems, to lie in wait for favourable vari- 
ations, to encourage originality and try to secure the permanence 
of conditions that favour the widest distribution of all sorts of 
creative activity,—this is the most education can do. A system 
adopted merely as a system of teaching will defeat the ends of its 
founder. The Direct Method of Classics is a success at the Perse 
School, Cambridge, it could not succeed in Australia or New Zea- 
land without the knowledge and the enthusiasm of those who make it 
succeed. Founders of new methods always forget this. Pesta- 
lozzi,—a good true man, thought he had a system: Comenius 
thought he had one. The only men who really founded a successful 
system were Bell and Lancaster whereby one man might control 
10 schools of 1,000 pupils each with the aid of monitors of the 
average age of fourteen. But then Bell and Lancaster taught only 
the beggarly elements,—and that is not edu:ation. When all the 
pedagogico-psychological methodists have said all they can say, it 
will yet remain true that the greatest though not the sole agency 
in stimulating a young life to become what it is, is an older life,— 
strong, enthusiastic, kind, progressive, just,—in a word Personality. 
It is said that no general or admiral ever emerged from an inter- 
view with the great Chatham without feeling himself a braver man, 
Even a poltroon became a gallant soldier on entering the regiment 
of Navarre. This is the fact which the psycho-analytic theory 
tends to obscure. To say that a child’s character is fixed at five 
years of age or earlier is to ignore a fact of life. After thirty years 
spent among school pupils and students, and after prolonged exam- 
ination of my own life, I know that a rich personality can trans- 
mute an apparently selfish and ugly life into a life refined and 
altruistic. It is not without significance that statistics in religious 


conversions point to the period of young adulthood or adolescence 
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as the time for life-enrichment. Complexes and biases and re- 
pressions of the first quinquennium are enduring only in the weaker 
or lop-sided natures,—the average normally balanced person throws 
off almost the whole effect of early repression and conflict, provided 
he meets with right handling in the arrival of the idealistic years. 
Very few educationalists have the courage to speak out from their 
own experience, because more and more the professional observer and 
experimenter is usurping the whole field of psychological thought. 
Let the teacher remember that the class-room and the play-ground 
are laboratories or experimental fields that with proper utilisation 
of their material can yield still the most valuable results. The 
schematisation of education, by plans, projects, methods and ap- 
paratus will ultimately do more harm than good, if it excludes 
the most powerful stimulus in any human environment, to wit 
personality. Personality regarded as part of the environment is 
an idealised concentration and sublimation of innumerable influ- 
ences flowing through the unknown regions of life and issuing 
thence unified, illumined and ‘vital, to refresh and recreate the 
young spirit staggering in the newly acquired territories of body 
and mind. Given this play of the noble personality on the young 
adolescent, we may always expect noble results. The young life 
will rise out of the basement of sense-life and selfishness into the 
upper rooms of ideation, ideals and human sympathy. The psycho- 
analytic school has its mission and is doing well, but it must limit 
its claims. Again there is a danger in auto-education, though 
auto-education in itself is a good thing. Cicero following the 
Greek rhetoricians, pointed out that we learn to speak by speaking, 
but that also we learn to speak badly by speaking badly. But as in 
the case of the psycho-analytic school, so here, to assert that all 
education is auto-education is untrue. Let any one answer who has 
ever felt the thrill of a new world opened to him after having an 
original and stimulating exposition of the Einstein theory or of 
Plato’s Republic. Auto of course enters into all education, because 
of the fact that I am I. But auto-education enlarged to a principle 
of validity over the whole field of education means a gradual ccn- 
traction of our contact with the world to what can be gleaned 
through our own sense-perceptions and ideas fashioned therefrom. 
Werde, was du bist. But how can I, unless some man shall instruct 
me, by striking a dart of his own light and enthusiam into my 
torpid spiritual protoplasm and rousing to an effort that of its own 
auto-sequences it would never have put forth! 
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THE PLACE OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION OF AUSTRALIA. 


By Sir George H. Knibbs.* 


ON the occasion of a Congress of our Association of Psycho- 
logy and Philosophy, we may rejoice at the greater importance 
given to these subjects in our University Studies and in the minds 
of our people. More and more we are being called upon to bear 
the responsibilities of nationhood. This involves a corresponding 
broadening of our life in the fields of trade and commerce, of 
political and national economy, of world-relationships, and of 
science. Still more does it involve advances in the greater world 
with which the abstract thinker is concerned. 

In this connection, I am reminded that when, in February 
last, Professor Einstein thanked the Royal Astronomical] Society 
for the gold medal presented to him, he said :— “He who discovers 
a line of thought, which enables us to penetrate even a little deeper 
into the eternal mystery of Nature, is greatly privileged.” Every 
thinker will feel the weight of this utterance. In a young country 
like ours, however, the exigencies of our material life tend, perhaps, 
to press upon us—one might almost say—unduly. Its material 
necessities demand our urgent attention. Owing to this we have 
had perforce to depend very largely, in certain fields, upon the 
intellectual activities of. the older world, upon the systematic 
researches into Nature made elsewhere. In the subtler realms 
with which the thinker is concerned, we are the inheritors of what 
has been achieved in the older world. 

As we approach national manhood, however, more and more 
does it become necessary that we should acquit ourselves well in the 
fields to which we owe so much. We are called upon to take a 
more important place in world-advances, one honourable to ourselves 
and honouring our great heritage. 

The world’s deepening knowledge of Nature, revealed in the 
fields of physics, chemistry, and biology, and advanced astronomy, 
has shewn us how miserably inadequate were even the finest 
conceptions of a few decades ago. The study of our sense-world 
and its energies, as disclosed, for example, in radio activity and 
quite recently in the cosmic or Millikan radiations, and the advances 
in our conceptions of its immensity, through surveys of the stellar 
universe, e.g. by Shapley, Plaskett and others, have forced upon 
thinking men a deeper appreciation both of human littleness and 


*Chairman’s Address, Congress of the A.A.P.P. Melbourne, May, 1926. 
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human greatness. Our present knowledge of the magnificence of 
the world of phenomena has given almost new meaning to Schopen- 
hauer’s “Die Welt ist meine Vorstellung.” 


The far grander world, however, is that with which the 
thinker has to deal, when he considers the nature of the mind 
itself, the mind that takes cognisance of all these phenomena, 
which has been a guide in situations of apparently hopeless diffi- 
culty; that has enabled man to learn what he has of the mystery 
and immensity of his world; that considers the criteria by which 
it must be guided in attaining to consistent views of the nature of 
the sense world; that explores it and surveys it; that adds by his 
genius to his powers of discovery and understanding. And in 
this connection we may say that the realms of thought with which 
the mathematician is called upon to deal offer something which 
compels our admiration. The discipline and technique of his 
thinking are of value as guides in accurately appreciating questions 
in quite other fields of thought. Questions of probability, of the 
possible nature of distributions, are, for example, of value in the 
survey of the universe, and in interpretation of the phenomena 
say of heredity, or the purity of race, etc. More and more, science 
is ensuring greater rigour by becoming more mathematical in its 
technique, and mathematical conceptions are fusing into a homo- 
geneous whole such fields as those covered by physics, chemistry 
and biology. It is habituating us to mental habits of greater rigour. 


Great as is the field of thought in studies of the sense-world 
which constitutes our physical environment, it is not here we reach 
the highest planes of our subject. The splendid problems of philo- 
sophy are those which concern Man as an intellectual and spiritual 
being, in touch with a physical sense-world through his body and 
with some other realm through his Mind—using this word in its 
widest sense. Man’s cultivation of a definitive knowledge of him- 
self has both given a higher dignity to his life and has made his 
sense-world more grandly significant. His expanding knowledge of 
Nature has placed new and heavier responsibilities upon him, re- 
sponsibilities which call for the exercise and discipline of his 
higher powers. The world in which he now lives is more complex 
than formerly; his problems have become more difficult. They 
call also for a higher evolution of human character. 

It is when we think of the mind and the character of Man 
that we recognise that the side of things, with which the thinker 
has to deal, are of the greater inoment and the wider range. It is 
the disciplines of the thought-world that are the grandest and 
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noblest of all. They cover questions of the quality of human life 
both in its internal aspects and its outward expression. The 
correlation of these are such that they are supremely practical 
matters, and we have come to realise more vividly that a cultured 
and disciplined mind is a necessity in an advancing world with a 
growing solidarity of life and interest. 


The problems of human physical and mental activity, and of 
an education which will qualify the various sections of a community 
for their respective life-activities, are now recognised to be of 
fundamental importance. Comparative neurology has shewn that 
especially if the highest efficiency is desired, we are very materially 
concerned with the whole scheme of the reactions between mind 
and body. And this has given experimental psychology a place of 
great practical importance in human studies. It has become abund- 
antly evident that an analysis of human movements is a sine qua 
non, if our physical activities are to achieve their objects in the best 
possible way. In the near future all the operations of the artisan 
will be throughly studied so as to make his efforts reach their ends 
with the minimum expenditure of energy. The reactions of the 
state of mind, too, are seen to be of profound significance. For 
example, fatigue is not merely a matter of the weakening of the 
physical organism. More intelligent views are arising as to the 
nature of all human activities, and the psychologist is seen to be able 
to materially assist us in our life work. 


It is perhaps in education that recent researches in experi- 
mental psychology will do most to benefit mankind. Both in body 
and mind we are largely creatures of habit, and the formation of 
good physical, moral, and—shall we say—spiritual, habits are of 
singularly great moment. Hence we see that our methods of train- 
ing the young will have their influence even up on the destiny of 
our people. Systematic investigations have shewn that mere stereo- 
typed mechanical systems of education are unsatisfactory. More 
attention will have to be given to the great differences in the 
physical and mental make-up of human beings and to the variety 
of their natural interests, and the psychologist will in future be able 
to greatly help humanity, both to make life more efficient and more 
agreeable. One need not however stress the point, that the studies 
of mind and of the nerve structures of man, can have great so- 
called practical value. The fact is, that however important these 
things are, they touch only the lower planes of philosophy and 
psychology. The physical sciences attracted the human mind, not 
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decause they could be applied to man’s physical needs and his com- 
fort. but because knowledge was an end in itself. One cannot 
court Minerva for what one can make out of her; if we love her it 
must be for herself. And the splendid results of Science have been 
won by men who were unconcerned with questions of utility. 


In philosophy it is the same. Socrates was concerned to know 
the real mystery of his own being. He believed he acquired 
ineffable knowledge through Diotima. The interest of an Hera- 
cleitus or of a Democritus was not. utilitarian, and probably no 
student of philosophy ever developed except from that appreciation 
of something that surpasses our powers of description. The world 
of thought is a transcendent world and we become acquainted with 
it by penetrating the arena of our own beings. 


The growing interests in philosophy, manifested in the growth 
of the schools in the Universities, and by the publication of our 
quarterly journal, is one of the happy auguries for the future of 
Australia. We shall develop a race of men who will add their quota 
to the advancing thought of mankind, and who in doing so will 
ennoble our national history. And whether we lean to the stand- 
point of a “Philosophie des Als Ob’ or think we shall establish 
Truths beyond the possibilities of the assaults of the ablest Pyr- 
honism, philosophic studies will be one of the finest influences in 
Australian life, lifting our people on to the plane of all countries 
of real culture. It will indeed be a happy day when we realise 
that we have taken our place worthily among the giant thinkers 
of the human race. 


One is arrested by the remark of an authority on Yiddish 
literature. Referring to the efforts of certain Americans, Goldberg 
eaid that they “have embarked upon the quest for that El Dorado, 
Self-knowledge. One section . . . made a brave start under 
the title “In Sich.” It was well said: it is within that we attain 
to the knowledge of the mind and spirit; to a knowledge of 
aesthetics; of poetry and music; of those inexpressible things that 
attract the mystic; of the ideal; of the beauty and of the ugliness 
of the world; of its immensity and its bewildering minuteness in 
detail ; of the wonder of Space and Time, and of our own inner life. 
As a physical body Man is but a mote in the quivering illimitable 
of Space; it is in the realms of mind that we come to realise how 
inadequate this conception of Man is; it is the philosopher that has 
awakened his imagination; breathed into him the spirit of aspir- 
ation; enriched his life with supernal gifts; and made him some 
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thing higher than he is able to discover. May philosophy become 
one of the greatest studies of the future Australian. 


When one thinks of the life and work of any great philosopher 
one feels he may say to him:— 


From towering heights thou lookest for the Morn; 
Thou seest first the glow in eastern sky! 
That heralds forth, that Day will soon be born, 
And knowest first his hour is drawing nigh! 
And when Aurora’s radiance floods the earth 
Her light upon thy face declares its birth. 
And when great Phoebus, in the new-born Day, 
Sends forth his beams of light, like lances bright, 
Thy face is kindled with golden ray 
And luminous, thou singest with delight. 
Thus as each day Aurora’s footsteps guide, 
Thy wondrous song bursts forth on Music’s tide. 


NOTES BY THE WAY 
No. 4 


The Emergence Theory. 


The theory of “emergent characteristics” manages, in a sense, to be 
materialistic, and yet to avoid the difficulties of materialism. Thus, 
although hydrogen and oxygen form water, it is not asserted that the 
properties of water are deducible from those of hydrogen and oxygen. By 
the time we reach water new characteristics have “emerged.” Similarly, 
a certain collection of molecules may form a living cell, but the character- 
istics of life are not to be deduced from the characteristics of the mole- 
cules. Life is something which, at a certain stage of complexity, emerges. 
From the physical and chemical properties of the molecules not even a 
mathematical archangel could deduce the characteristics of the living cell. 
The same applies to the various psychic characteristics, from mere instinct 
to conscious reflection. There is a hierarchy of characteristics, and those 
higher in the hierarchy cannot be reduced to those lower in it. Thus even 
if our minds are our brains, it is not to be supposed that the laws of 
physics will ever account for. the sequence of our thoughts. There may be 
all the difference in the world between the characteristics of a whole and 
the characteristics of its components. This theory is very different from 
old-fashioned materialism. The general theory of emergence supposes 
that the universe tends towards a greater and greater harmony and towards 
the production of higher and higher emergents. This progress may be 
attributed to an “intervenient Deity,” and the purpose of the progress is 
to make Deity an emergent. Thus the purpose of the whole process from 
the inorganic, through the emergent life, through the emergent conscious- 
ness, through the emergent personality, is fulfilled in the emergent God. 
On this theory, as on old-fashioned materialism, matter is fundamental, 
but its status is greatly exalted. The “potentialities” of matter have 
become adequate to anything we may desire, except, possibly, personal 
immortality. For the theory seems to carry with it, as a corollary, that 
our minds seem to exist when our brains distintegrate. 

—From the Times Literary Supplement. 
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HISTORY AND CONSCIOUSNESS. 
By Professor Vittorio Macchioro, Royal University of Naples. 


i 


THERE is no objective or absolute difference between history 
and prehistory, no fixed term at which prehistory ends and history 
begins. Indeed, the same age can be considered both as prehistory 
in regard to one people, and as history in regard to another. The 
fifth century B.C. is history for the Greek, but prehistory for the 
development of the Italic peoples of the iron age. On the other 
hand, the third millennium B.C. is for Greek culture a prehistoric 
age, while Egypt and Babylonia were passing through a fully 
historical period. Yet let us remember that for many primitive 
peoples prehistory is a permanent fact, since they have no real con- 
ception of the meaning and importance of history. The same 
difference can be observed in individual history: alongside families 
or dynasties whose history began many centuries ago, country 
families may be found whose acquaintances with their past ceases 
with their grandfather. 


These instances show that it is impossible to find a fixed chro- 
nological standard of judgment with regard to the historical and 
the prehistorical: both terms are variable in space and time. Yet 
no one would confound or identify them: the difference is beyond 
doubt or dispute. No one would assume, for example, that the iron 
age of northern Italy is a historical age, or that the epoch of 
Pheidias and Pericles is a prehistoric age. But difficulty arises 
when we try to get a theoretical standard in order to distinguish 
prehistory from history. On what doctrical grounds are we entitled 
to define one age as prehistoric and another as historical? One 
may answer that the differentiating fact is the presence or absence 
of historical documents. An age is to be considered as a historical 
one if it is in possession of some records of its culture, or of the 
facts of its history. Another age owing to the absence of such 
documents, is described as prehistoric. The beginnings of history 
are thus determined by the first historical documents. Babylonian 
history begins, for example, with the kingdom of Sargon I. (3800 
B.C.) while German history begins only with the mention of the 
German people made in 222 B.C. by the Fasti Capitolini. In order 
to recognise fully the correctness of this criterion, let us estimate 
an age, for instance the fifth century B.C. from two points of view :- 
Greek and Italic. The unique fact which characterises that age 
as Greek history, and contemporaneously as Italic prehistory is the 
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existence of Greek and the absence of Italic documents. If this 
distinction is accepted, it follows that the function of historical 
activity, that is, of those sciences whose aim is to investigate the 
origin and development of nature or mankind, consists in enlarging 
the field of history, and in limiting the extent of the prehistoric. It 
is owing to these sciences that many ages of human evolution have 
passed, in our judgment, from the prehistoric to the historic. As 
a consequence of the Schliemann excavations, the age prior to the 
Doric invasion, once considered by the Greeks and by ourselves as 
a prehistoric age, assumed the character of a historical epoch, and 
is given the name of the Mycenaean age. Research on the problem 
of Atlantis might bring a similar consequence for all European 
pre-history. 

This extension of the historical field is the main but by no 
means the only function of the historical sciences. In many cases, 
the result of historical research has been quite the contrary. Science 
discovering the legendary character of many traditions or state- 
ments once regarded as true, refuses to an age historical dignity, 
and removes it to the darkness of the prehistoric. That happened 
when in the light of researches in Roman history, the age of the 
seven Roman Kings revealed its legendary character, and the entire 
Roman history of the first century, losing its pseudo historical 
certainty, became prehistory. The Greeks, like the Romans con- 
sidered as quite true, that is, as historical, many legends of the 
origins of cities like Argos, Thebes, Mycenae, which to modern 
science are pure myths. 


But the main function, as I said, of science is to extend history 
and to limit prehistory. The discovery and interpretation of new 
documents of the past, means the progressive conquest of prehistory. 
The greatest part of scientific activity is devoted to this work. And 
in spite of our poignant interest in recent history with its terrible 
conflicts between races and individuals, such human activity deals 
with the far-distant past, and with the reconstruction of lost periods 
of human history. History of politics, of literature, sculpture and 
painting, palethnology, geology, glottology, archaeology,—what an 
immense complex of efforts whose aim lies very far from the living 
drama of the present, a field to ordinary eyes veiled by mysterious 
darkness. And it is a strange fact that the more a science deals 
with past and dead things, the more it exerts on the human spirit 
a contradictory but deep charm. The prosaic modern realist 
may think that a science whose field of activity is the 4th or 5th 
millennium before Christ, and whose goal is the reconstruction of 
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human prehistoric life or language or religion, has no claim to 
sympathy, and should be regarded as a quite useless activity. Yet 
the interest in psychological problems is increasing. Tutank- 
amen appears more interesting than Napoleon. Greek culture 
seems nearer to us than modern culture. Greek tragedy with its 
absurd and cruel myths troubles our soul more than modern politics. 
Perhaps the tired spirit of our tragical age finds in the past, silence 
and rest, and fantasy likes to exercise itself free from the heavy 
bonds of materialistic needs. 


II. 

We are so accustomed to consider all the complex of the 
historical sciences as an indispensable element of our culture, that 
no one asks for the reason of this charm of the past. But the pro- 
blem is not a simple one, and requires our attention. Indeed, the 
interest of the practical man in a past which does not supply any 
real contribution to his own problems, seems at first, inexplicable. 
Historical Materialism, certainly, cannot furnish an acceptable 
solution of this contradiction, since no material needs drive man- 
kind towards the problems of archaeology or palethnology. The 
charm of ancient history or prehistory can be explained only in a 
psychological way. It lies in human nature. It issues from the 
depths of our soul. 

I assume that there is an instinct which compels mankind 
towards its own past, and requires its investigation, a peculiar 
instinct which I would describe as the genealogical instinct. There 
exists in our spirit an unconscious need of ‘derivation.’ Everyone 
finds himself under the necessity of having a history, and of realis- 
ing it in his own life. The more ancient or illustrious our history, 
the more we are proud of our family, race, or nation. No one 
would issue from a mean or obscure family or race. Yet no one would 
deny that the valuation of the individual must be based on his own 
actions. No man can resist the unlogical impulse to bring the 
individual into connection with his history, and his derivation. 
Following a merely abstract morality, the same standard of judg- 
ment must be applied to Mr. Brown and George IV, the son of the 
beggar and the son of the milliardaire, the son of a philosopher 
and the son of the cobbler. But a truly concrete morality intro- 
duces in all personal valuations the intelligence, character, culture, 
traditions and opinions of the ancestors. The judgment of the 
present depends upon the past. Between fathers and sons there 
is a moral bond of solidarity which explains why a man feels obliged 
to give an account to society of his ancestry, and suffers under the 
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burden of ancestral sins, while another may feel himself perfectly 
entitled to enjoy the beneficent effects of the ancestral virtue or 
fortune. 

The feeling of this bond between our personality and our 
history is so strong that many persons invent glorious and ancient 
genealogies in order to increase their own reputation and power. 
The ancient Greeks attributed to deities or heroes the foundation 
of cities or the beginnings of families. The Roman historians 
invented for many patrician families divine origins. Hellenistic 
kings and Roman emperors were called sons of gods. 

From the consciousness of this moral solidarity between fathers 
and sons, from the certainty that our life and destiny depend some- 
how on the life and destiny of our ancestors, issues a feeling which 
may be fitly termed genealogical instinct. This instinct is the 
profound reason for the investigation of the past. It is the secret 
of the importance of every historical research. Every problem of 
archaeology or palethnology or history derives its origin and its 
dignity from this unconscious instinct which compels mankind to 
become acquainted with its history. 


III. 

But now there arises another problem. Past and present are, 
as we have pointed out, in intimate connection. Our personality 
issues somehow from the history of our family. Absence of family 
history corresponds somehow to absence of personality, so long as 
tradition contributes to the building up of personality. New duties 
and hopes, new rights arise from an intimate acquaintance with 
our history. For the moment that a beggar becomes aware of his 
royal lineage, a new conscience arises within him. The beggar dies 
and the son of kings begins to live in his soul. The beggar-past 
has no more value, the sole reality is the royal future. The past 
becomes prehistory, and it is with the future that history begins. 
History and consciousness go together. 

We read of families or dynasties which began in a moment of 
history, with a personality who became the starting point of the 
family. Every manual of history tells us that the Hohenzollerns 
began with Burchard de Zolorin, the Savoias with Umberto Bian- 
comano, the Hapsburgs with Guntram of Elsass, the Condés with 
Gottfried de Condé, the Larochefoucaulds with Foucauld de La- 
toche. The opinion that a family begins, is, in the light of natural 
evolution, no doubt absurd, as there is no possibility of beginnings 
in the sequence of generations. We cannot understand how in the 
process of creation, a family can begin without assuming that it 
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starts with a first uncreated member. This anthropological ab- 
surdity could nevertheless be accepted from the stand point of 
politics and diplomacy. From this second stand point it is quite 
possible to admit that a series of personalities begins with a first 
person, who, owing to his qualities or enterprises, conferred on his 
descendants a peculiar historical dignity, a new conscience. In 
other words we can assume that with this first person, historically 
named the founder of the dynasty, the real and effective history 
of the family begins, and that before him there was only prehistory, 
For the Hohenzollern history begins with Burchard de Zolorin, for 
the Savoia with Umberto Biancomano, and so on. Passing from 
prehistory to history, individuals as well as dynasties or nations 
attain a consciousness, that is a new, more deep and effective con- 
ception of their duties and rights. This transformation of the 
entire moral life, both as we can admit, in the good and in the bad 
sense, happened, for instance, when Matteo Rosso became Senator 
under Pope Gregory LX, or when the Rothschilds became Barons in 
1815, or when John Churchill in 1688 became Duke of Marlborough. 
In that moment a new history, that is a new consciousness arose for 
the descendants, for the Orsini, the Rothschilds, the Marlboroughs. 
And the dark and uncertain period before the nomination belongs 
to the prehistory. 

It is not going too far to assume that with the new conscious- 
ness goes a new destiny. New conceptions, new necessities, new 
rights and duties arise from this simple fact of nomination. The 
very personality, the very dignity of the dynasty starts in that 
moment, and will never leave the descendants of this ‘new man.’ 
All his followers and inheritors feel themselves ruled and inspired 
by this new conception of life. They consider themselves as dukes 
or counts because they are descendants of a duke or of a count. 
And the bond of inheritance assures the continuance of this new 
consciousness. 

The historical consciousness is in last instance a consequence of 
the genealogical instinct. Devoid of this pecular instinct, no man 
would feel compelled to investigate and realise his history and to 
attain the consciousness of the duties and rights handed down to 
him by the past. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the influence exerted on history 
by the historical consciousness. Many decisions of huge import- 
ance, on which depended war or peace, were made under the influ- 
ence of the historical consciousnss, that is in connection with the 
traditional duties of a dynasty or of a nation. No one can doubt 
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this fact when considering the history of the great European 
monarchies, and the personal rule of Louis XIV, or Frederic II, or 
Maria Theresa. The Italian Renaissance supplies many examples 
of struggles, rivalries, discords and wars whose origin lay deep in the 
traditional pride of some families, and an inherited hatred of other 
families. Romeo and Juliet were victims of a bad historical 
consciousness. 

The materialistic conception of history tends to minimise the: 
personal action of kings, emperors, and aristocracies in historical 
evolution, but the psychological investigation of history lends more 
and more to appreciate the secret impulses of individual feeling. 
And in the light of this psychological insight we can frankly assume 
that the historical consciousness is, bad or good, one of the strongest 
springs of human history. 

We have spoken of kings and emperors in order to illustrate 
our thoughts. But it is not to be inferred that the historical con- 
sciousness is a privilege of aristocracies. In every man the his- 
torical consciousness is a living power. As son of an advocate or 
of an artist, of a rascal, or of a gentleman, of illustrious or obscure, 
cultured or uncultured family, every man feels compelled to accept 
or refuse the traditions, habits, opinions of his ancestors. Every 
personality derives its origin from this struggle against or for its 
past. No man is able to understand or rule himself apart from 
history. Before making a decision, accepting a theory, or entering 
on a life path, it is useful to become acquainted with our history, 
our descent, our education, in order to discover the needs and pos- 
sibilities of our personality. There is no room for an effectively 
free conduct without a profound historical consciousness. Nay, 
no justice is possible towards ourselves and others, without it, since 
in the inheritance lies, as all men know, many secret causes of mis- 
takes and sins, which minimise the free action of the spirit. 

In many cases, the absence of historical consciousness is an 
obstacle to the understanding of ourselves. The young son of the 
big business man who feels himself impelled towards the ‘arts,’ in 
contrast with the practical tendencies of his father, will understand 
the fatal nature of this sad family opposition the moment in which 
he realises that his grandfather was a painter, and will find his best 
advocacy in his noble artistic inheritance. 

Through history mankind attains personality. No idea, no 
fact, no person can be truly known apart from history. Political, 
philosophical, religious movements and doctrines are to be judged 
in the light of history. Disputes, contrasts, conflicts, wars owe their 
origin very often to the absence of a historical consciousness. It is 
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for instance, quite impossible to understand the modern tendencies 
of Christianity and the necessity of a theological and dogmatic 
revision, without a comprehension of the historical process from 
which Christianity issued. Tolerance and charity are the first 
fruits of historical consciousness. The excesses of revolutions and 
creeds find if not a justification, certainly an explanation in the 
historical process. Every sin can hope to find pardon in this 
court of justice. 


STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN ORIGINS.—I. 


JESUS CHRIST THE ARCHE OF CREATION 
By the Revd. V. A. S. Little, M.A., B.Litt., Sydney. 


We learn from the New Testament writings that the Apostles early 
realised the conception that Jesus of Nazareth was the promised Messiah 
of ancient prophecy, and the unique Son of God; and that they soon came to 
regard Him as well as the Agent of the Father in producing the created 
universe. 

Reflecting upon these great conceptions when reading the Scriptures, 
they found references to Him in many passages of clear Messianic character 
But the new Evangelical preaching was undergoing interpretation according 
to the prevailing intellectualism of the lands in which it was being pro- 
claimed; and not only some elements of the new message but also certain 
references thereto in the ancient Scriptures were subjected to the same 
process. Thus it happened that even within the lifetime of the Apostles 
Christian doctrine began to exhibit in the forms in which it was expressed 
signs of approximation to the Hellenistic religious philosophy. This was 
but the natural result of the practical policy of setting forth the new 
teaching in a form intelligible to the heathen world. 

As an instance of the process referred to, mention may be made of 
the conception held in Apostolic times that Jesus the Christ was, according 
to the manner of current thought, the dynamic Beginning or First Prin- 
ciple, of the universe. The most important notice embodying this notion 
is found in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians. (Col. I. 15-18). 

As Christians had found sanction in the Old Testament for the simpler 
belief held at first in reference to the Messiah, so they found, or rather 
believed they found, support for the more advanced view referred to above, 
in the famous passage in the Book of Proverbs—“The Lord possessed me 
in the beginninz (or “as” the Beginning—Revised Version margin), of His 
way before His works of old. I was set up from everlasting from the 
beginning or ever the earth was, etc.” (Prov. VIII. 22-31). Though the 
New Testament furnishes no instance of the direct use of this passage in 
reference to Christ, we find it quoted by writers in the second century in 
support of views like those in the passage in Colossians already referred to. 
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The original reference in this passage from Proverbs is to Divine Wis- 
dom, which is here personified and represented as a being dwelling with 
God when He created the world. Wisdom here is an intermediary between 
God and the world. While an attribute of God, she is yet something more. 
She appears to have been generated by God, and to be existing alongside 
Him as a separate being, and taking part in the making of the world in the 
capacity of an assistant. All this suited the new conception of Christ. 

Attention has frequently been drawn to the English translation of the 
first sentence of this passage. The Hebrew word kana (transliterated) 
rendered “possessed” in the Authorised Version has also the meaning 
“formed,” as stated in the Revised Version marginal reading; and Prof. 
Burney shows after exhaustive enquiry (Jour. Theol. Stud., Jan. 1926), 
that the “ground meaning” of the Hebrew word is that of acquiring some- 
thing not previously possessed, by buying, making or begetting. The 
sense of acquiring in some way is inseparable from kana. “The idea of 
creation is closely identified with the idea of acquisition, as being one form 
of it, whereas the idea of possession without acquisition stands sharply 
apart” (ibid). Consequently the correct rendering of kana must be either 
“created” or “begat,” and not “possessed.” This is important for the 
religious philosophy obtained in these early days of Christianity. 

Modern critical opinion considers the conception of Wisdom in this 
passage in Proverbs to be due to Hellenistic influence. It contains a con- 
ception of Divine Wisdom very similar to that in the Apocryphal Book 
of Wisdom, which, latter was undoubtedly influenced by Greek thought. 
Thus then Greek thought, which distinctly influenced the form of expression 
of Christian doctrine, is found at work on Hebrew teaching generations 
before. 

Dr. Rendel Harris* has suggested a stage in development when Jesus 
Christ was commonly designated in Christian circles the “Wisdom of God,” 
(similarly as we occasionally find it in the Paulin ; Epistles), and that this 
was transitional to the later designation of Logos, which first came into 
use probably with this signification during the last quarter of the first 
century. It would seem then that the early Christians, reading these 
scriptural passages and understanding the reference to be to a certain 
Wisdom whom God created or “begat in the Beginning,” would naturally 
and easily pass in thought to identify that Wisdom with Christ, Whom they 
also knew to be the Father’s Agent in creating the world. These very ideas 
are found definitely set forth by St. Paul in his Colossians Epistle, though 
he refrains from the use of the term Logos. 


But further, this passage in Proverbs seems to have had a fascination 
for certain Christian writers in the second century in presenting their 
speculations upon the Person of Christ. And they interpret it according to 
the scholastic thought of the period, laying special emphasis upon the con- 
ception of Wisdom as the dynamic Beginning of all things. Relying upon 
the authority of Proverbs, Justin Martyr writes in his “Dialogue” (61:284 


*Origin of the Prologue of St John (pamphlet). 
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A)—“God begat from Himself before all Creatures a First Principle” 
(4px4r) etc. Tatian, another Apologist states:—“God was in the Beginning 
(é» dpx%), but the Beginning was the Potency of Logos” (i.e. Christ). 
And Athenagoras says “from the Beginning God had Logos (Christ) in 
Himself” (Suppl. 10). After citing the passage from Proverbs, he proceeds 
to say that “ the Beginning (First Principle)” issues from the Father to 
be the archetypal “Idea of all material things,” i.e. the created universe. 
Here then, we have these Christian wniters, in stating their Christian teach- 
ing for the edification of all, causing an ancient scripture to carry a new 
philosophical designation for the Messiah. Again, Theophilus, another 
Apologist of the period, informs us that Christ or Logos “is called First 
Principle (4x7) because through Him God begins and rules all things” 
(11.10 88.C). He then proceeds to make the striking statement that “In 
the First Principle God created; that is, that by means of the First Prin- 
ciple the heavens were made.” (ibid). Thus, we see what can be made of 
a simple rapturous hymn to Wisdom as found in Proverbs, when it falls 
into the hands of religious men trained in the Hellenistic philosophy of 
their time. 

That the Creation in an ideal sense was made “In the Beginning,” that 
is “in the Logos” or “in Christ” was a widespread belief in early Christian 
times, indeed, even the “Beginning” mentioned in the first verse of Genesis 
was invested with the same significance as that in Proverbs, as may be seen 
in a curious writing of the period entitled “Altercatio Jasonis cum Papisco,” 
which is referred to by several modern critics of the period. The “Alter- 
catio” states:—‘“In Genesi scriptum est, in principo fecit Deus coelum et 
terram. Hoc est in Christi arbitrio et ad eius voluntatem et ad eius imag- 
inem.” Now obviously, the Hebrew word Reshith (beginning) never had 
any other signification than that of a simple beginning at a point of time, 
and is so rendered even in the Septuagint or Greek version of the Old 
Testament. But in the writers, whose minds were influenced by the 
scholasticism of the times, it is evident that an extraordinary change has 
taken place, and that the “beginning” has come to possess “being,” so that 
the Creation begins not at a point of time simply, but within the First 
Principle or Logos, i.e. in Christ. These writers especially the Apologists, 
have here given to 4px (Beginning, First Principle) a philosophical 
construction. But neither Proverbs, Genesis, nor any other ancient Scrip- 
ture gives any indication of the existence of a First Principle; they merely 
record the fact of a beginning at a point of time. 

Where could these writers, the Apologists for instance, have derived 
such a conception? It is noticable that the Apologists who most explicitly 
give the term its peculiar meaning exhibit affinity with the Judaeo-Alex- 
andrian philosophy. We turn then to Philo, the latter can interpret the 
phrase of Genesis “In the beginning” ta suit Platonism. And he also writes 
“The Creator made an incorporeal heaven and an invisible earth,” which 
“had its abode in the Divine Logos;” and he gives to the term “beginning” 
the sense of “being” rather than of a point of time. (de Mundi Opif. 1-4). 

Philo derived his philosophy chiefly from Plato and Aristotle. Con- 
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sequently he must have read Plato’s dictum “the beginning is uncaused,” 
and have interpreted it to suit his own purpose. And likewise he would 
have been familiar with Aristotle’s remark “The First Mover exists of 
necessity . . . On such a Principle depend the heavens and the natural 
world.” (Met. xii). Obviously then, what is at the back of the created 
universe is a selfmoving principle, capable of causing things; and it being 
in existence first, everything caused must, in a sense, have been included 
within it. 

But besides Philo and the Christian Apologists, certain pagan writers 
of the same age have somewhat similar notions. We confine our remarks 
to two. Numenius writes “The ‘Creator—God’ is the First Principle of 
generation.” This Creator—God with Numenius stood second to the 
Supreme, being begotten of him, and would correspond in Christian religious 
philosophy to the Logos or First Principle of Creation. Again, Plutarch 
has the same causal conception of Deity—“God is the First Principle and 
every First Principle multiplied by generation that which proceeds from 
itself.” 

If we pass to the New Testament we shall find the term dpy¥ used in 
reference to Christ in a causal sense. For instance in Revelation (iii. 14)— 
“These things saith the Amen . . . the Beginning of the Creation of 
God,” where Christ as the First Principle of a new creation must be regarded 
in a causal sense. Again, in St. Paul, a man of scholastic training, it is 
not surpnising to find definite references to this causal sense of Beginning 
In the passage in the Colossian Epistle referred to above, a passage mark- 
edly Philonian in language, Christ is the Beginning, and also “the first-born 
of the dead,” that is, the beginning of a new spiritual creation, of which He 
is the generative Cause. Thus Christian writers, through the philosophical 
interpretation of a passage in Proverbs, have found Scriptural ground for 
the conception of Christ, the Logos, as the dynamic First Cause, Who as 
“the Potency of the Father” which issued from Him “before His works of 
old,” made all things, and in Himself contains al! things. 
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THE ACCURACY OF BINOCULAR v MONOCULAR VISION. 
A NOTE ON APPARATUS. 


By C. E. W. Bellingham, B.A., Demonstrator, Psychological Laboratory, 
University of Sydney. 


The general method in the past of comparing the accuracy of monoc- 
ular and binocular vision is by means of Hering’s experiment;* a plumbline 
is suspended in the line of vision and shot are dropped at varying distances 
from it, either before or behind. A dark screen is placed behind and the 
process is observed through a tube either with one or two eyes. The 
experiment is not an easy one for inexperienced subjects. 


An improved method has been designed by Foster; on a raised table 
a front screen with a slot is placed through which the observer looks, while 
a screen is also placed at the further end. In place of dropping shot and 
the plumb line, pins stuck upright in corks are used to indicate positions. 
If the laboratory tables are of ordinary height, either they must be raised 
on blocks or the subject must crouch or kneel uncomfortably in order to 
observe the relative positions of the pins. We have found that it is diffi- 
cult to obscure for the subject the position of the cork bases and the heads 
of the pins, and thus to exclude secondary criteria in judging the distance. 


On account of these observations we have modified Foster’s method as 
follows: A three-ply board 9” X 15” has three pieces of 4” X 4” filleting 
tacked along a side and two ends. This enables the board to be clamped 
to a retort stand, to allow of the use of thumb tacks with which to attach 
the front and back screens, and also to prevent the board warping. To the 
upper surface is pasted a sheet of graph paper, along the length of which 
a heavy ink line is drawn along the middle. The two screens are 9” X 8” 
and are made of white card. The former has a slot 4” X 4” cut through 


Baseboard and Mid-line. D. Wire uprights. 


A. 
B. Front Screen, with Slot. E. Wire upright, with handle. 
C. Background. F. Clamp Stand. 


cf. Sanford. Experimental Psychology p. 287. 
¢Experiments in Psychology p. 273. 
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the middle of it. The uprights used in place of the pins are made of stiff 
steel wire 6” long, blackened and set in 4” lead cast bases which are shaped 
diamond wise. One of tha three is provided with a projecting wire for use 
as a handle which is not more than 4” from the plane surface. 

The subject is seated, chin on hands at one end of the table and the 
board about three feet away is clamped at a sufficient height so that 
nothing of the plane surface, bases of the uprights or wires, appear above 
the top of the back screen. The visual effect is curiously like that obtained 
in observing a picture of a wire model through the stereoscope. 

The best laboratory results were those obtained by the method of 
average error in estimating when the middle upright had been moved up 
in line with the other two. These latter are placed about halfway between 
the screens and 14” each side of the dividing line on the plane surface 
For twenty-five subjects seated 3 feet away from the front screen making 


ten trials each from the front or from the back screen, the results were as 
follows:— 


RESULT, Average Error of Mis- 
Type of Vision placement. 
Binocular Vision 0.1” 
Monocular Vision with head movement 0.4” 
Monocular Vision with fixed vision 0.9” 


Our apparatus is easily and cheaply constructed and readily set up. 
The most costly parts are the wire uprights, which if not made in the 
laboratory work shop could be made outside at the cost of a few pence each. 
Our improvements on the original not only provide a comfortable method 


of observation for the subject, but avoid many possibilities of a secondary 
eriteria being used in judging position. 


REVIEWS. 


STUDIES IN SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. By J. E. Creighton. 


Edited, with a Select Bibliography, by H. R. Smart. Macmillan and Co., 
New York. 1925. 


All who are acquainted with the work of the late Professor Creighton 
will welcome this representative compilation. Though the title claims to 
indicate a spirit of criticism rather than a doctrine, the articles are the 
expression of a well defined form of Idealism; and. if it is borne in mind 
that the articles were written at intervals over a period of twenty years, it 
will be admitted that the attitude brought to bear on a variety of pro- 
blems is remarkably consistent. 


To those whose philosophical affiliations are with the more sheltered 
Universities of Western Europe, Chapters I-III, XII, and XIII, which aim 
at a justification of the study of philosophy, may seem supererogatory. But 
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the importance of such justification will not be lost on those who are ac- 
customed to hearing the value and even the moral defensibility of philo- 
sophical speculation called in question. The attitude of the general public, 
in so far as founded on ignorance, might not in itself be serious: what is dis- 
quieting is that the attitude has infected students of philosophy, so that they 
approach the subject with a preconceived suspicion of Metaphysics and a 
lack of confidence in the prospect of their inquiries. Especially interesting 
is Chapter III, on The Social Nature of Thinking, which emphasises the 
need for criticism, the right to demand it, and the danger of the form of 
toleration that is bred in indifference. 


These chapters illustrate and presuppose a philosophical position. Just 
what that position is must be gathered from the more properly philosophical 
articles. Here throughout the discussion of a number of subjects, it is not 
difficult to trace a form of Idealism akin to that of Ward. The resemblance 
appeared in the plea for a duality of subject and object in preference to 
any form of Dualism, and to any attempt to reduce either subject or ob- 
ject to dependence on its correlate. The resemblance appears farther in 
the emphasis on practical interests as determinants of cognition. Curiously 
enough, the only reference to Ward is an expression of disagreement (p. 
236). But this is due to the narrower scope which Ward allows to the term 
“thought,” and the disagreement is really only verbal. 


The most noteworthy result of Professor Creighton’s statement of the 
view is that it throws into relief an ambiguity in Ward’s use of the term 
“subject”—an ambiguity on which the view depends, but of which neither 
Ward nor Professor Creighton seem to have been aware. If “object” is 
to mean “that of which there is consciousness,” then I can be conscious of 
myself only if I can be an object. But Kant’s distinction between the 
transcendental and the empirical self makes this objectification of the sub- 
ject impossible; and not only is Kant’s position the starting point of this 
form of Idealism, but both Ward and Creighton insist on denying the 
identity of the subject with the empirical self. If however, we press for 
an account of the source of our knowledge of the spirit, and demand with 
Hume to know where in experience it is to be met, we are put off with a 
caution against “subordinating the appreciative standpoint to the existen- 
tial” (p. 219), or a recommendation to look to “the form and content of 
experience as a whole” for “the justification of our categories” 
(p. 260). Now this tends to mean that universals and relations 
must be acknowledged as well as particulars, ideas as well as facts. 
Such passages as that on p. 139 and the footnote to p. 114 would seem to 
leave no doubt that we are being reminded to find room in our philosophy 
for ideas=meanings. If so, we may object that meanings are definable by 
reference to the facts with which they cohere and from which they emerge. 
Not meanings but apprehensions of meanings are legitimately referable to a 
self. In a word this attempt to resurrect the transcendental self becomes 
plausible only in so far as Kant is allowed to temporise with the avowedly 
unknowable. 
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Among other influences discernible are Spinoza’s doctrine of Scientia 
Intuitiva (p. 237) and of the active use of Imaginatio (p. 244). Lotze’s 
standpoint in regard to the starting point of philosophy is frequently cited 
(p. 245 et passim). All such influences, however, are taken up and em- 
bodied in a vigorous personal interpretation, no less remarkable for the 
consistency with which it is maintained than for the unity with which it 
is expounded. 

—Reginald Jackson. 


THE SUBCONSCIOUS SELF, its Relation to Education and Health. By 
Louis Waldstein, M.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, London. 


This is a very interesting book. Published in 1898, thus ante-dating 
the bulk of Professor Freud’s work, with which, in any case, Dr. Waldstein 
does not seem to have been acquainted, and now re-published some ten 
years after the author’s death, the book contains the author’s views on the 
nature and practical importance of that region of the mind which we now 
call “the unconscious,” but which the author speaks of as “the subconscious 
self.” Without the aid of the special technique which Professor Freud 
has since elaborated, Dr. Waldstein succeeded in detecting and to some 
extent in demonstrating some every important peculiarities of this region of 
the mind. Thus he was aware of the close relationship in which uncon- 
scious mental functioning stands to the life of the body, serving as an inter- 
mediary between vegetative organic processes on the one hand and con- 
sciousness on the other; he was aware of its close association with our 
emotional life and its preponderating influence there; and he was aware that 
one of the main functions of conscious mental process is the inhibition 
which it exerts on unconscious mental functioning. He was aware like- 
wise of the unconscious persistence and enormous importance of childish 
experience in the subsequent emotional life of the individual, and pointed 
out that much in a man’s character which is currently accepted as the 
effect of heredity is in reality the effect of early forgotten experience. 
Lastly, he had discovered that to bring into clear consciousness the mem- 
ories and fancies which underlie hysteria means the diminution of their 
influence in the life of the patient and a consequent improvement in his 
condition. Naturally, there was much which he did not know. We should not 
now accept his distinction between hysteria and neurasthenia, or agree that 
worry carried far enough, will produce insanity (a misleading and unfortun- 
ate remark); but the book is still worth reading to-day. It contains a very 
interesting observation upon Helen Keller. 


—J. P. Lowson. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS FOR NORMAL PEOPLE. By Geraldine Coster, 
B.Litt., Oxon., Principal of Wychwood College, Oxford. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

This is a book of doubtful value. Its object is “to set forth in the sim- 
plest possible way the main principles of analytical psychology in its ap- 
plication not to the insane, perverted, or abnormal, but to the ordinary 
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people whom we meet every day.” The author thus sets herself a very 
difficult task, for the fulfilment of which a very wide experience would be 
necessary. Unfortunately she does not appear to possess this experience. 
One gets the impression that her method is to select from the doctrines of 
Freud, Adler, and Jung, those ideas and principles which suit her best, and 
to ignore the rest. The resulting book is a mixture of good and bad only 
to be disentangled from each other in detail. The degree in which the 
author understands the work of Freud may be measured by her belief that 
his theories were founded on the study of “immoral and degenerate people,” 
elsewhere again referred to as “abnormal and depraved specimens of 
humanity.” Adler is better understood, and the two chapters on the 
“power instinct” are perhaps the best in the book. 
—J. P. Lowson. 


PSYCHOLOGY. By Everett Dean Martin. Johnathan Cape Ltd. Lon- 
don, 1926. Pp. 380. 7/6 nett. 


This little work bears the ambitious sub-title, “What it has to Teach 
you about yourself and the World you live in.” Most books of this nature 
concern themselves not so much with theory as with applications; this 
book deals only with theory. It covers only a limited number of topics, 
but presents them very fully. The first five chapters deal with the nature 
of psychology and its fundamental aspects as a science. These form by 
far the best section of the book. It finally developes into the defence of 
an attitude partly “Psycho-analytic,” and one of “Watsonian behaviourism.” 
Next—habit, instinct, and emotions are presented, and then follows chapters 
on “thinking” and “intelligence tests.” “Group psychology” and “human 
progress” are also dealt with. The chief merit of the work is, that it sets 
forth and discusses various theories upon these aspects of psychology. 
Even while disagreeing with all except those of the behaviourist, at least 
it does present them. 

We cannot share our author’s pessimism, common to many distin- 
guished modern writers, in regard to human progress. That a common pool- 
ing or “democratisation” of standards will necessarily cause these to suffer 
deterioration is a general modern fallacy. We may refute it by a simple 
analogy of “The leaven that leavens the whole lump.” _High standards of 
]ife and conduct must necessarily be invented and inaugurated by a few, 
and many individuals who accept them will necessarily tend to lose the 
inwer significance of such achievement. Yet the very fact that they are 
“higher standards” is a real social gain, no matter how they may be debased 
from the original significance in their individual acceptance. This funda- 
mental and important social truth is often confused with the individual 
and psychological outlook, whereas the two should be carefully distin- 
guished. If human nature “in the mass” is suggestible rather than rational 
in its operation, and hence moved by “propaganda,” then this working basis 
must be accepted, and skilful counter-propaganda utilised as a remedy 


against pernicious doctrine. 
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To rail at human deficiencies will effect nothing; to realise the poten- 
tialities of human mentality as well as know its limitations, is the only true 
starting point towards the sublimation of human nature. It would be 
well if our author, as well as many others, came to realise these important 
truths. 


—A. H. Martin. 


HUMANISM. By Curtiss W. Reese. Pp. 85. The Open Court Publish- 

ing Company. Chicago and London. 1926. 

This little book has a thoroughly practical aim, viz., to bring religion, 
ethics, and the organisation of human life into harmony with the humanistic 
point of view. The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Schiller’s 
“Studies in Humanism,” Haldane’s “Philosophy of Humanism,” and Dewey’s 
“Reconstruction in Philosophy.” This indebtedness is more apparent in 
the pragmatic and pluralistic assumptions of the writer than in his applica- 
tion of them to special problems. He maintains that the fundamentals of 
humanism are the authority of evidence, the supremacy of intelligence, the 
validity of freedom, the leadership of the competent, and the common- 
wealth of man. On this broad and comprehensive basis the author pro- 
ceeds to show how, in his opinion, theology, the churches, human nature, 
and democracy should be humanized. The book is not a philosophic dis- 
cussion of Humanism, but rather a strong plea for the liberalizing of re- 
ligion with a view to making 1t a more potent factor in modern life. He 
mentions the rather startling fact that sixty-five per cent. of the people 
in America live with only a contingent wage between them and utter pov- 
erty, and that twenty-five per cent. of the boys who during the war re 
sponded to the selective draft, could neither read a newspaper nor write a 
letter home. The reader may not agree with all the views advanced, but 
he will not fail to recognize the sincerity and didactic purpose of the 
author. 


—M. Scott Fletcher. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR NURSES. Introductory Lectures for Nurses upon 
Psychology and Psycho-Analysis. By Mary Chadwick. Published by 
Heinemann, London, 1925. Pp. 233. 6/- nett. 

These twelve lectures were originally given to nurses in London in 
1924-25, and subsequently reprinted in The British Journal of Nursing. 
They give a popular account of some aspects of Freudian psychology, re- 
lating such conceptions as The Unconscious, Repression, Regression, Com- 
plex, Transference, Identification, Sublimation, Defence Mechanism, to the 
circumstances a nurse may meet in the course of her work. The more 
interesting parts to the general reader are those which give an insight into 
the actual experience of nursing and a revelation of the nurse’s attiutde to 
her work, and her patients. The book could be much improved by a re 
vision of the syntax and punctuation. A useful bibliography is appended 
to the lectures. 


—M. Muscio. 
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JOURNALS RECEIVED. 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY. Edited by S. E. Hooper. 
Published Quarterly for the Brit. Inst. of Phil. Studies, by Macmillan 
and Co., London. Price 3/6. 

Vol. I. No. 3. July, 1926. On Being Logical: J. L. Stocks. Philo- 
sophy and Science: L. J. Russell. The Biological Basis of Individuality: 
Julian S. Huxley. Main Currents of Contemporary Philosophy in Italy: 
G. de Ruggiero. “The Theory of Moral Sentiments,” by Adam Smith, 
1759: J. Bonar. Practical Issues and Social Philosophy: C. Delisle Burns. 
Philosophical Survey, etc. 

JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Professors Woodbridge, Bush, 
and Schneider, Columbia University, N.Y. Published fortnightly. 4 
dollars a year. 

Vol. XXIII. No. 14. July 8, 1926. Intuition: F. Anderson. Value, 
Subjective and Objective: H. W. Wright. No. 15. July 22. On the 
Nature of Objectice Reference: W. Savery. “Contiguity” and “Sufficient 
Reason”: C. F. Taeusch. No. 16. Aug. 5. Probability, Natural Law, and 
Emergence: O. L. Reiser. Form and Content: A Study in Paradox: S. K. 
Langer. No. 17. Aug. 19. Adam, the Baby, and the Man from Mars: I. 
Edman. Religion and the Idea of the Holy: C. A. Bennett. No. 18. 
Sept. 2. The Existence of Ambiguity: G. W. Peckham. No. 19. Sept. 16. 
How Intelligence dispels Ambiguity: G. W. Peckham. The Philosophy of 
Relativity: W. Gordin. No. 20. Sept. 30. Philosophic Federalism: J. 
Loewenberg. An Anthropological Approach to the Emotional Factors in 
Religion: L. A. White. 

PSYCHE. Edited by C. K. Ogden. Kegan Paul, French, Trubner and 
Co. London. Published Quarterly. 5/-. 

No. 25. July, 1926. The Adjustments and Unity of the Organism: 
W. A. White. Instinct and Intelligence: C. A. Claremont. Chronaxy: 
C. K. Ogden. The Heroic R6le—An Historical Retrospect: T. Burrow. 
The Problem of Verbal Localization: H. Pieron. New World Correlations: 
H. J. Spindin. A Brief Interpretation of Fechner: G. Murphy. The Im- 
portance of a Study of Symbols in Psychiatry: H. S. Sullivan. A Modern 
Raleigh: C. L. Skinner. The Standardization of Error: V. Stefansson. 
ARCHIVIO GENERALE DI NEUROLOGIA, PSICHIATRIA E PSICO- 

ANALISI. Ed. M. Levi-Bianchini. Teramo. Italy. 

Vol. VII. No. 1. March, 1926. I] nucleo centrale della Psicoanalisi in 
Italia: M. Levi-Bianchini. Un caso raro di Malattia di Recklinghausen: 
Dr. V. Challiol. In tema di “Psicopatologia della vita quotidinia”: G. 
Dalma. . Sur l’état marbré du striatum: C. Vogt. La rigidité pallidale et 
la rigidité progressive: Urechia e Mihalescu Bibliografia. No. 2. June, 1926. 
(Dedicated to S. Freud). Freud e la Psicoanalisi: M. Levi-Bianchini. I] 
simbolismo psicoanalitico: E. Weiss. Sulla concordanzo existente fra 
alcune tesi della dottrina psicoanalitica ed alcuni dati della psicologia speri- 
mentale: G. Dalma. Libidomneme misticismo e chiaroveggenza in up 
bambino: M. Levi-Bianchini. 
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ARCHIVES DE PSYCHOLOGIE. Ed. by E. Claparéde. Geneva. Lon- 
don. William and Norgate. Price, 4 francs. 
Vol. XX. No. 77. May, 1926. Prélogique et Civilisés: G. de Morsier. 
L’erotomanie: G. de Morsier. Observations sur l'image eidétique: E. Tripp. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES from the Psychological Laboratory, Maha- 
raja’s College. Myzore. 

Vol. I. July, 1926. The Genesis of the Laughter Instinct. The 
Chance factor in Selective Tests. The Psycho-Galvanic Reflex Phenomenon 
in Monkeys. The Affectivity of Children for Pictorial and Verbal Pre- 
sentations. 


INDIAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. Official organ of the Indian 
Psychological Association. Calcutta University Press. Quarterly. 
12/- per annum. 

Vol. I. No. 3. July, 1926. Is Perception an Illusion: G. Bose. Some 

Experiments on Fechner’s Paradox: S. C. Mitra. “Natural” Reaction Time 

of a Group of Bengali boys: M. L. Ganguli and M. Samanta. 


THE ECONOMIC RECORD. Journal of the Economic Society of 
Australia) and New Zealand. Melbourne University Press and 
Macmillan and Co. 

Vol. II. No. 2. May, 1926. The Settlement of Northern Australia: 

G. L. Wood. The Australian Tariff and the Standard of Living: F. C. 

Benham. The Tariff Board Report on Agricultural Implements: R. C. 

Mills. Business Conditions in Victoria. Papers on the Public Debt, etc. 


SCHOOLING. Edited by A. Mackie and P. R. Cole. Published by 
Teachers’ College Press, Sydney. Five issues yearly, 5/- post free. 
Vol. 1X. No. 5. Aug., 1926. Teachers and the Dramatic Art: G. 

Mackaness. Rural Education: J. McDougall. The Teachers’ College 

History Collection: D. Sinclair. Music in State Schools: A. L. Kelly. 

The Poetry of Gordon: P. R. Cole. Medicine in Shakespeare: S. C. Bevan. 

Teaching by Correspondence: R. E. Paine. 


Also received:—THE HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL, April-May, 1926. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press) The MEDICAL JOURNAL OF 
AUSTRALIA, Sydney. THE LEGAL JOURNAL, Sydney. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The final meeting for the year of the Sydney Branch of the A.A.P.P. 
was held on November !Ith, when Mr. R. Jackson, M.A., Lecturer in 
Philosophy, gave an address on “Sovereignty.” 

The following subjects have been discussed during the past year at: 
meetings of the Melbourne University Philosophical Society:—Socrates: 
Miss Olga Parker, M.A. Aquinas and Modern Thought: Rev. W. Ryan, 
M.A. Plato’s Theory of Ideas: W. Merrylees, M.A. The Basis of Social 
Philosophy: R. Bronner, M.A. Recent Biloogical Discoveries, and their 
bearing on the Mind-Body Problem: Dr. D. W. Tiegs. The Philosophy of 
the Comic: Professor Gunn. The Comic in Literature: Jan Maxwell. 
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